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Fer the New-Yorker. 
THE BENGALI GIRL. 


(The Indian tribes on the Eastern shores of Himdostan are called 
Bengalis, or the Westera Malabars } 


*O sweet grows the lime and the orange, 
And fie apple of the pine; 
But a’ the charms o’ the Indies 
Can never equal thine.’ Burne. 


&o pure thy olive-tinted brow thy soft soul sparkles through, 


that which he carried with him. He began to traffic with 
the crier, gave him one denarion as broker's fec, and obtained 
the chariot for fourteen, but forgot to ask wherein its won- 
drous power consisted, and how, by its means one coud be- 
come great. Rejoicing on account of his purchase he dragged 
|ithome. When evening came on and he had eaten his crusts, 
_ but was no longer able to count over his much loved money, he 





The bird might flatter through the gauze thet robes thy bosom fair, | 


Floating |.ke g .Jden vapor light upon the evening sir; [shoa; 


said: “ Fool that I am! What shall I do with thee, unlucky 


| seated himself mournfully in his chariot, and beating his brow, f 
Like young moon through the virgin palm bedecked with silver dew, |) 


l them. « Sire,” they unanimously said; “endanger rot our 
|fives and thine; have all things in readiness for his return, 
|-and give him thy daughter in marriage.””. The Princess was 
| called; from love for her father, and because the Angel had 
| declared his inclination for her, nor appeared so terrible as 
| she always had thought him to be, she willingly censented to 
| the offering. All the preparations were made, and the day 
and the hour were anxiously expected by those concerned in 


| its events. 





machine! that hast robbed me of the treasure of my life 1— t In the mean time, Hassan (this was the laborer’s name) 


The palm, fresh bathed is summer shower, ia vot more pere thas | Why should I not bresk thee into « thousand pieces and cast | prepared himself for the marriage-festival. He had slily 


Thy cont bath is the forest-well ‘neath the Natchouli-bough ; 


\ 


thee into the fire, since there is no one to teach me how I | taken from the Princess's chamber a string of pearls, and by 


The o lor of the sandal-wood, which yields iis rare perfume (bloom, H tps gein greatness by thee? To-morrow morning early I | the sale of one pearl, he gained sufficient to purchase all that 


To the first wind that warb'es by, breathes through those lips of || 
4 


Ol! who hath seen thy profile ine—thy loog-veiled raven eyeo— 
Those glossy locks as r chiy dark as swallow sporting by, 
Which shaken out might fold us both as in a silken net— 


will seek the crier and demand my money. If he hesitate to he thought necessary for his appearance on the wedding-Jay. 
| retutn it, I drag him before the Cadi.” Angrily he went to } He bought a green silk robe, a sash for the waist, and stuff of 


| bed and slept uneasily, until a spirit appeared to him in a all colors to ornament his chariot, which appeared to bim 


Thy spreading smile—thy stolen look—and coud thy charms forget? { dream, and repeated the lovely esunde: “ Wonder-chariot ! } very naked. Over the ooat he reised a cupola, and placed 
The yellow Pl«ntain's melting gold—the Cocoe’s mellow cream— It by which one may become great.” With the first ray of the | upon it two lanterns with lights: but above all, he wove for 


The Mangues‘an, the fairest fruit that drinks the dewy beam, ! 
Ur hindful ef t-e snowy rice might be thy daily food, 
Prepared for thee by Nature's haud deep in the Basian-weod. 


Upon thy mat of Vequois leaves thou s'ttest all day long, 
Furiching every passing breeze with passion-kindling song ; 
But why that tear-illumined smile, ob! stately orient flower? i 
Dream'st thou of Childhood's golden heurs spent in thine Indian 


Thess woods are not so richly grand as those that rise afar, [bower? || €8V¢ it to me to sell, and ask himself.” He led him to an 


Woere Ganges pours its sacred wave beneath the morning star— | 


| he immediately found the crier. 

\ “Give me back my money,” he said, “ and take your cha- 
_tiot, or tell me its wondrous powers. Or else, I take you | 
j 


morning be arose and hastened to the market-place, where himself, of th> stolen pearls, a crown. Majestically he seated 
|| himself, as the hour drew nigh, in the chariot, and ex- 
| claimed: “ To the Sultan's terrace.” The chariot rose, the 
| lights burned, many false pearis glistened on the covering of 


| Gafoee the Jedae ese chest.” “Its power I do not know |{ bis chariot ; end thus he hovered for « time about the terrace 


” “ : : | on which the Sultan, his Viziers and the Grandees of his 
+ sone, mate either cheyenne dpeaaret | Court, stood to receive him. When they saw the waving, 


etlet, whe Wes ees lof zy, and when the lat hed || glistening chariot, all fell on their faces. “‘ Be gracious to 


Where many a rich psgoda sh‘nes, and many a minaret ; '' addressed him as sharply as he had the broker, the artist an- || thy slaves!” they cried with one vice, as Azrael stepped 


Rut driok ef Love!—like Deeva's fount, 't will teach thee to forget. i 


Wert thou the Gloriosa bright that blooms amid the wild, 

Aad I the olue-winged butterfly—the Zephyr's wayward child— 

Into thy silk-soft fulds I'd creep. and there, with burnieg lip, 

lorbr’ating each throbbing sense, thy honeyed dews I'd sip. j 

Ob, come '—amid yon savage crage we'll seek some peaceful nest, | 
} 


Where the Vine festoons its purple gems upon the warm rock's breast 
For thee a little cot I'll rear where gentlest waters meet ; 
Fruits, fowers of every glorious hue shall spring beneath thy feet! 


| properties of the chariot? You bought it without wishing to 
f know, and I could now hide it from you. But tbat F will not. 


‘ ! 


| proudly forth and demanded the right hand of his deughter 
| frorn her father. He gave it; they went te their rooms; the 
! Sultan and his Court to theirs. Thus Hassan lived eight 
: : . | happy days with his pleasing young wife, buried in joy, for- 
Take this wand; after sunset (for in the day time it has no getting his chariot which he had left on the terrace and care- 
power) seat yourself in the chariot, touch it with the wand, B teos on to what bed 4 aot 


and say, ‘Chariot, arise! Chariot, arise!" Then name the) 1, j.4 met with a terrible misfortune. A kitchen slave 


plece whither you would go, and you will learn its wondrous | had seen it, cut it to pieces and burnt it, and with its regs had 
power.” Joyfully the laborer left the artist; he was scarcely 1 clothed himeslf. 


swered quietly : “ Have you then asked of me what are the 


Oh ! come afar "mid whispering boughs and be my greenwood bride, | able to wait for the setting of the sun, when already, with | 


Far from the cold world's prejudice and its disdainful pride ; 


H the wand in his hand, he sat in the chariot, and uttered the’ 


There, thereour days shall glide in love, till Death our souls shall free, | 
To sport with birds that follow Spring o'er the bright, sparkling sea. | 
—She listene:, seated on her mat—half clesed her eyes in pleasure, 


Dreaming such joy while threbbed her heart to Love's tumultuous \ way. “Down to the garden of the Sultan,” said he hastily | 


measure ; 
Bat, stretching wide her canvass sails before the sweeping wind, i 
Our bold bark | eft the Isle, next mora, and Love's warmdreams behind. | 

On leaving St. Helena, June 5, 1840. 


— 





THE FLYING CHARIOT, | 


| 


oR 
Power Neglected and Abused. 
AN EASTERN FABLE! 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GTAMAN OF HERDER, BY G. H. T. B. 


used to work in the gardens of the rich, when a child, that he | #0ul of thy father, and thy mother, the Viziers and Generale | 


magic words without knowing whither he should go. Sud- 
denly the chariot rose higher and higher, almost tothe milky- 


to the chariot, and thither it safely sank. 
It remained standing on a terrace before an open window; 


| Scarce had the eight days of pleasure rolled by, when Has- 
sap awoke as from a dream. He saw that some cunuchs 
_ watched him closely; one espesially, whom he remembered 
as one of his old acquaintances. So the fear of being disco- 
vered took the place of joy and pleasure. He enquired for 
' his chariot, and when he learned its fate, how madly did he 
f rage, forgetting the character which he had to play. The 


w.F. || the laborer saw and entered ; it was the bed-chamher of the | princess saw in him only the coarse laborer who tore about 

| Sultan's daughter; she slept neara burning lamp. What l and raved. To soothe him, she had a golden chariot brought 
were his feelings as the lsborer stood before her! and what i from among her father’s treasures, adorned with pearls and 
were her's, as she suddenly awoke ? In the array in which |, diamonds, which she offered tohim. “Think you,” he shout- 
I she saw him, she took him to be a robber, and immediately | ed, “ that I want your earthly treasures? My chariot was of 
|; offered him all her valuables if he would depar:. “1 am not * a heavenly nature; give me that again!” But it had beea 


| what you thiok me,” said the man with the wand: “I am turned into ashes, and nothing now remained for the fearing 
It had been prophecied of a day laborer of Bagdad, who |, Azrael, the Angel of Death. I am come to take thy soul, the r Hassan but to disappear that night in order rot to be detected. 


Having returned to his wretched chamber, and there too, 


would in time become a great man. But as he did not yet | and of the whole Court.” The fair Princess fell terrified at t full of fear Jest he should be discovered in the dress he wore, 
know how he should begin to be grest, he was sparing and || his feet; “How, how has my dear father deserved this terri- K he locked himself in, till hunger wildly aroused him. He was 
lived parsimoniously. He hed already gathered by his daily || ble fate? “‘ He and thou can avert it,” said the pretended | already about to take his life—when suddenly, the earth 


labor, fifteen gold denaria, which, when after the finished la- 
bors of the day, he came home to the little room which he 
had hired, and bad eaten his crusts of bread, he used to count 
before going to sleep, at the same time exclaiming ; “ How | 
am I te become agreat man?” So, on acertain festival, after 
having counted his money, it came into his head to go to the 
market-plece, to see at least the splendors of the world which 
were not his. He gazed about till a crier, who was drawing 
along a wooden chariot, passed by, and cried: “ Who will 
buy 1 Who will buy a wonderful chariot, in order to become 
& great man, for seventeen denaria?” The cry struck the 
laborer as if it concerned him, at the same time that the sum 


| Azrael “for love of thee drew me hither. Let thy father in! quaked, and a Genius stood before him, fearful to behold. 
| due form make thee my bride ; thou, and all shall continue to, With his bead in the clouds and his feet on the earth, he 
live, and we shall enjoy happy days here in the pelace. Nex i spoke like a whirlwind to Hassan, who lay on his face before 
| Friday I will appear again at the same hour. Save your) him. ‘ Wretch! whom I was obliged toserve! I, the Genius 
lives.” He spake and went to the window where his chariot 1 of the Air! Where is the chariot to which I was bound 1 
steod on the terrace. He proudly took his seat. “ Home !”| Returned to the elements; and you, unworthy of the gift, for- 
said he, and struck it with his wand. The chariot rose; the | got it shamefully! Well! you have freed me thereby, and 
princess saw it ascend higher and higher, till it disappeared t for thanks I have appeared at a moment which woeld have 
near the Milky-Way. Not fora moment did she doubt that terminated your existence. Take this cap and this ring ; the 
he was the Ange! ef Death; she slept no more, and in the |! cap will make you invisible ; the ring, when you press it, will 
morning told her tale. bring you aid in every danger. But be more careful of them 





for which the chariot wae offered, was about the same with 


The Visiers were iately assembled. The Satan | than you were of your chariot. You are playing a danger.us 
who at firs: thought it alle dream, laid the matter before || part, in that you have assumed the name of the Angel of Death 








130 
and have played it badly hitherto. Beware of him, and do 





not interfere with his effice! My elements served your cha- 
riot; from my ee Ter 
ing angel but an spirit. Makesliye!” 
The Genius in the air. More impressed by 


the Spirit’s gifts than by his words, Hassan rose, put on the 
ring and the cloudy-cap with joy. He tried it in the streets ; 
no one saw him. He came to the Sultan’s palace, passed 
through many rooms; no one observed him. He took a seat 
in the room of the prineess; she saw him not, till he removed 
the cap. “My husband!” she cried, springing up and em- 
bracing him, “ whence do you come? Where have you been 
so long? Are you still angry on account of the chariot? Am 
I, innocent, still under pain of yeur wrath?” “Think of it 
no more,” pretended Asarel. “ The business of my 
calling is too various and mournful. From that I come; give 
me food.” The tables were immediately loaded with the 
most costly food and drinks; the Angel of Death ate and 
drank till he was satisfied and joyous. He became even quite 
friendly. 

Fo Tadeo Gnapeheas wine) dhs Viders, what they eaieed 
his sudden return: they had discovered many a thing in re. 
gard te him. “May it please your Highness,” said the grand 
~Vizier in the first session of the Divan to the the Sultan, who 
announced to them the joyful return of his Genius son-in-law, 
*« May it please you, exalted Monarch, in some way to prove 
him. Ask of him something that you desire. If he is the 
true Azrael he can not, will not refuse you.” 

“ T have,” said the Sultan, (it was late in the winter,) “ an 
appetite for some fresh-grown apples.” 

“* They would do your Highness much good,” said the phy- 
sician, and hastened to the princess to declare to her the de 
sire of her father and the whole Divan. “ Nothing more ?” 
said Azrael. ‘To hear is to obey! Tell your father so be- 
fore the whole Divan.” When Narzane (that was the prin- 
cess’s name) hastened thither joyfully, Azrael pressed the ring, 
a Genius appeared—the command was given, and the apples 
were there; a large number of apples, white, yellow and red, 
of various kinds, and every size. The room was filled with 
the fragrance of paradise. “Know you whence I brought 
them 1” said the Genius, whilst he poured them forth. “ Far 
hence! From the Peri’s gardens, where fruits bloom, grow, 
and ripen, throughout the year.” He vanished ; and as he 
disappeared, the princess entered and saw the fruits. And 
when her father saw them, how was he astonished ! 

“So long have I reigned,” said he, “ and every year have 
had the finest fruit of Syria brought me, and never saw I one 
of these.” He thanked his son-in-law, filled his bosom and 
dress with the apples, and returned to the Divan. ‘ Never,” 
said he, “let ary say aught against Azrael to me ;:here is the 
proof of his truth. Who among you ever got me, and ina 
second, too, such fruit 7” 

The married peir now lived on quietly, without Hassaa’s 
making the least use of his cap and ring, either for good or 
for evil. He enjoyed himself, and since it behooved him to 
be accomplished, he became an encourager of the fine arts. 
Nothing further gave. him any trouble, till again a case of ne- 
cessity compelled him to think of his ring; a melancholy 
event which befel the Sultan, in that his favorite slave was 
carried away by the Spirit-king of the twilight—a terrible 
misfortune. 


As Nika (so was called the favorite songstress of the Sul- 
tan) one fair evening sate before him, and touched the lute, 
she accompanied its tones with such pleasing notes, that the 
King of the spirit-kingdom of Twilight himself, enchanted 
thither by her lovely song, tarried unseen before them, hidden 
in the rays of his light. And as the evening of his son’s mar- 
riage was just gathering in, whom he was about to marry 
with the daughter of his elder brother, the Spirit-King of the 
Dewn, he bore her away on his last ray, intending to restore 
her to the slumbering Sultan at the earliest dawn—after hav- 
ing, in the mean time, enchanted the wedding guests with 

- the witchery of her veice and lute. The attempt failed: be- 
fore sending her away with one of the genii of the dawn, a 
black spirit of the shades had gained possession of her, and 
hidden her in his cave, five fathoms deep below the surface 
of the earth. Neither the spirits of the twilight nor of the 
dawn knew her sbode, for mone of their rays penetrated 


a 


THE NEW-YORKER. 










thither. The all-pervading Genius of the air alone knew it; 
and, luckily, he it was to whom the chariot had belonged— 
one. 

When the Sultan noticed her absence, and none could tell 
whither she had gone, there was a general mourning at court. 
The Sultan, sick of life, withdrew himself from his affairs, 
and was invisible. There arose a general dissatisfaction—e 
rebellion was at hand, when his Grand Vizier appeered in his 
t “Sire! remember your son-in-law ; without doubt, 
the Angel of Death has had a hand in the affair.” 

The Princess was called. The former petition was again 
directed to Azrael; and, “To hear is to obey,” he replied; 


Nike, turned to the Spirit of the sir; and, with one effort, he 
brought her up from the abyss, slaying the black earth spirit. 
On moving zephyrs he softly placed her on her sofa, with her 
lute in her hand. She touched the strings: the King heard 
her song, and flew thither; the Princess likewise. She told 
them her wonder-history. — ‘ @ 
In the mean time, the Genius of the air, who had brought 
her back, stood earnestly before Hassan: “ You have not 
followed my counsel. For what end have you used my gifts 
with which I entrusted you? You have only answered the 
calls of idleness, hunger and pleasure. Fear !—misfortune 
approaches you.” 

He disappeared, just as the Princess entered, thanking her 
husband, and narrating her father’s joy. The latter, who 
could not limit his gratitude, offered him his kingdom, and 
at last made him his Vicerey. Ah! that he had never be- 
come so! For now there were gathered about him serpents 
and hyenas of envy ard persecution. The serpents hissed 
distrust into his ear; the hyenas caused rebellion. ‘‘ How! 
should we serve an unknown stranger—a deceiver—an en- 
chanter?” The Viziers excited not only the people and the 
army, but also a powerful neighbor, who invaded the king- 
dom and forced his way to the capital. Those with the army 
joined with him. Hassan, full of wrath and desperation, 
pressed his ring. The Genius of the air stood before him: 
“You have not followed my counsel,” said the Genius, se- 
riously threatening him, “nor used my gifts: As king of 
nations, the cap shou!d have covered you, in order, being in- 
visible, to hear the complaints and troubles of your people; 
and the ring on your finger should have relieved them, for the 
whole spirit-kingdom stood at your command. Your day is 
passed. What do you wish ?” 

‘‘ Weapons and armor,” cried Hassan, “to avenge me of 
my enemies, and thy flaming servant, Sammiel,* to accom- 
pany me.” 

“Henceforth,” said the Spirit of the air, “ you are out of my 
hands, in the power of the true Azrael, whose name you have 
stolen.”’ 

The ring was gone from his finger, the cap out of his bosom. 
The Spirit of the air had vanished, and Sammiel stood before 
him, with sword and armor. He armed Hassan, and they 
strode out into the camp. Whithersoever they went, there 
lay corpses ; no cry for mercy was heard. 

When the camp and the plain had become places of the 
dead, on which Hassan wildly gazed, a black cloud sank from 
Heaven. Azrael, the true Angel of Death, stood before him, 
with flaming sword. ‘‘ You have misused my name, wretch! 
and exercised my office uncalled. Receive your reward.” 
He touched him with his flaming sword, and Hassan, full of 
the most agonizing pain, turned to a heap of diegusting ashes. 
“You, Sammiel!”’ said the Angel of Death, “what do you 
among men? Away to the desert !” 

Thus mournfully ended the history of this heroic and vic- 
torious battle-field. On the other hand, the enlivening Genius 
of the sir came to the fearing Sultan and his mourning daugh- 
ter, in the shape of a blooming youth: ‘Mourn not, Nar- 
zane!—be calm, oh King! You are freed from an unworthy 
being, who knew not how to use my gifts. You are also 
freed from your faithless servants; they lie on the plain. 


thyself in spirit. On thy wedding-day I will appear, and 


thou, good Sultan, shalt rule in happiness and peace, rte 
an unfortunate experiment with Hassan, for which it 


duty to recompense you.” 


Marry thyself, daughter, to some one who is noble, and like hood 


ismy 
He touched Nika‘s instrument, the late; It gave a som 


and on the loveliest echo of its strings he slowly disappears 





For the New- . 
THE AVENGER.” be 
He came !—by the dread destroyer’s hand <= 
His roof-tree had falien low, 
"Mid the battle gleam, and the burning brand, 
And the shout of the ruthless foe. 
me !—and the loved of earth had passed 
© Away from the peaceful shade ; 
@ix whitened bones to the shivering blast 
"Were strewed o’er the forest glade. 
Whyeame not then the calm of Death 
To still his throbbing brain? 
Why spared meek Heaven the impious breath 
That called for the bolt in vain? 
The work of the spoiler’s hand was done, 
And finished the direful change ; 
For the throe was passed, and the blighted one 
Lived but to work Revenge! 
His was the brand and the flashing steel; 
His was the tempest’s wrath ; 
His dark hand swept o’er valley and hill, 
And the red blood marked his path. 
The foe beneath th’ Avenger’s stroke 
Might vainly for mercy crave; 
The spirit the scathing storm had woke 
Was stilled but in the grave. 
Middletown, N. J. Nov. 1840, Henry Moaroap, 
a eupens | by ‘Bloody Ben,’ in the beautiful ‘ Dead Clearing’ of 
AMERICAN WHALE FISHERY. 
The hardy enterprise of New England is entitled tothe 


credit of carrying out the whale fishery to the largest extent, 
and with the most brilliant success. The occupants of this 


region of the country, cast along the al ee 
the 
vigor 
cem- 


wee 






* 





soil barren, rocky, and inviting in a very small de 
bors of agriculture, at an early period directed 
turous enterprises to the ses. Yet their ex i 
and daring, aided by the elasticity of their climate, 
parative poverty and their simple virtues, more than cou» 
terbalanced the consequences which would otherwise have 
resulted from the barrenness of their soil. The 
bordering the shores of the sea turned their attention to its 
abundant resources, and their farms were en the ocean. Nor 
did the remarkable traits of hardihood and perseverdnce 
which they exhibited in this branch of commerce, rus 
down to the period of the revolution, escape the notice’d 
tinguished statesmen abroad. Their enterprise in this 
spect, it is well known, received a just and splendid eulogium 
from Edmund Burke, on the floor of the British Parliamem, 
in his speech delivered in 1774, upon American affairs." “As 
to the wealth,” said he, “‘ which the colonists have drawn from 
the sea by their fisheries, you had all that matter fully opened 
at your bar. You surely thought these acquisitions of value, 
for they seemed to excite your envy; and yet the spirit by 
which that enterprising employment bas been exercised ought 
rather, in my epinion, to have raised esteem and admiration. 
And pray, sir, what in the world is equal to it?. Pass by the 
other parts, and look at the manner in which the N 

land people carry on the whale fishery. While we follow 
them among the tumbling mountains of ice, and bebold them 
penetrating into the deepest frozen recesses of Hudson's 
and Davis’s Straits; while we ere looking for them 

the arctic circle, we hear that they have pierced into the @ 
pesite region of polar cold—that they are at the 

and engaged under the frozen serpent of the south. 
Island, which seemed too remote and too romantic an! 
for the grasp of national ambition, is but a stage and 
place for their victorious industry. Nor is the 
heat more discouraging to them than the accumulated wisttt 
of both the poles. We learn that while some of them daw 
the line or strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, ¢ 
run the longitude; and their game alo 
coast of Brazil. No sea but what is vexed by their fisl 
no climate that is not witness to their toil. 
severance of Holland, nor the activity of France, nor 
terous and firm engneuy of Engiieh enterprise, ever 







This traffic was ia Nes 








* The burning wind of the desert. 
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shores the whole sweep of the ocean. Colonized, as 
5 ghey an adventurous and hare eed’ cones Sore 
other parts Massachusetts, the c 


so of the whale, It appears that one of the s 


‘scragg’ was descried in the harbor of the infant col- 
ony, where it remained spouting and gamboling around the 
shore for three days. Measures were soon adopted by the 
settlers, who were the original purchasers of the is for 
its capture. A harpoon, rude in its form, was invented and 

t; and after a severe contest, the monster was taken: 
The success of this adventure induced the people of that place 
to commence the enterprise of taking whales asa regular 
business, these animals being at that time very numerous 
around the coast; and, as early as 1672, we find the inhabit- 
ants entering into a formel contract with James Lopar, in 
which he engages to carry on the “‘ whale citching’’ business 
jointly wich the town for two years, on their giving to him ten 
acres of land in some convenient place, with for 
two cows and twenty sheep and one horse, together with the 
necessary wood and water. The town were by this contract 
bound to carry on two thirds of the business, and himself the 
other third. This company was to have the monopoly of the 
trade, and no other company was permitted to engage in the 
traffic unl-ss they should tender to this first organized body a 

of its shares. It was also provided that “‘ whosoever 

ill any whale of the company or company’s aforesaid, they 
are to pay to the town for every such whale five shillings.” 
John Savage, a hardy New-England man, was also procured 
to settle upon the island in the capacity of a cooper, upon 
nearly the same terms which had been made by the proprie- 
tors of the town with ys pom We may suppose that the pro- 
fits of this crude frame of enterprise were small, but they were 
at least sufficient to induce the prosecution of this species of 


traffic. 

Meanwhile, the people of Cape Cod had reached consider- 
able proficiency in this _—— of aap sh and their success 
induced the fishermen of Nantucket to adopt gy ven srg 


and systematic measures for its prosecution. A ingly, 


we find the inhabitants employing Ichabod Padduck, as early || adapted 


as 1690, to instruct them respecting the best manner of 
the whale and extracting the oil. The whaling expeditions 
from that port were then carried on in boats from the shore, 
and the white colonists derived important aid from the In- 
dians, who manifested extraordinary aptness for the fishery of 
all kinds; and being pleced in responsible stations as boat- 
steerers and headsmen, they soon became experienced and 
valuable whalemen. These boats, in search of their game, 
often ventured even out of sight of land during the pleasant 
days ef winter, and performed feats which are scarcely ex- 
ceeded in our own day. After the whale had been killed, he 
was towed ashore, and am instrument termed a ‘crab,’ and 
which was similar to a capstan, was used to ‘heave off’ the 
blubber as fast as it was cut. This blubber was then placed 
try-houses’ situated near their 
, where the oil was boiled out and prepared for 
market. For the purpose of enabling the fishermen to descry 
whales at a distance, a high spar was erected upon the shore, 
with cleats affixed to the top, where the whaleman with his 
spy-glass could be securely lodged, and command a broad 
view of the ocean. No sensible diminution of the whales 
upon the coast appears to have existed for the first thirty 
years of the fishery, although eighty-six were taken near the 
shore during the year 1726, and eleven were sometimes towed 
to the land in one day. 

We are informed that the first spermaceti whale known to 
the inhabitants was found dead and ashore upon the south- 
western part of the island: and here arose several conflicting 
Chims to the right of property in this dead monster—the In- 
dians claiming it by right of finding ; the whites on the ground 
of their ownership of the island, and the officers of the crown 
seizing it by virtue of the well-known principle of the laws of 

» giving to the King certain pro which is discov- 

; oh = no visible owner, and in eg _—_ Mr. 

ackstone, if we remember right, specially designates 

astranded whale. The matter was, San. at length ad- 

Justed, and the white men who first found it were permitted 

pe Property, the whale having been previously divested 
teeth. 


‘ This man, while near the shore for 
right whales,’ the species which had been the principal kind 
capttred by the Nantucket whalemen, was blown off the 


pecies || and producing £1100, amounting in our currency to $4,888 85. 
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paratus 
epoch in the expeditions of these Nantucket whalemen, as the 
whales were expected to be diminished ; and in 1715, the num 
ber of vessels engaged in the whaling business from this port 
was six, all of them sloops of from thirty to oer tian ienion, 


Such was the germ of the whale fishery in this country, and 
transpired which were calculated te extend its 
ions. Larger vessels were soon introduced as motive 
for the business increased, and the enlargement of their num- 
ber of course required an additional number of men, so that 
the island could not furnish the force to man their ships. This 
deficiency was, however, supplied by seamen from Long Isl- 
and, as well as various parts of Cape Cod. But the consump- 
tion of oi! did not increase with the augmentation of the num- 
ber of the ships and the quantity of oil which was obtained. 
Indeed, the domestic sale was frequently dull, and the whale 
fishermen began to look to a foreign market. Boston, at this 
time, furnished the chief for the oil of the Nantucket 
» and it was for the merchants of that 
city to order large quantities of whale oil from Nan ucket, 
and to export it to England in their own vessels, from which 
traffic they derived a considerable profit, the oil of the island 
having obtained a very high reputation in Europe. This fact 
aroused the people of Nantucket to their true interest, and 
they immediately adopted measures to export the products of 
the themselves, and accurdingly to reap the profits.— 
But although the prospects of success appeared bright, the 
moved with great cantion in this matter, knowing that the 
failure of their enterprise would be attended with disastrous 
consequences. Accordingly, about the year 1745, a small 
veasel was loaded and despatched to with a cargo of 
oil. The expedition was successful, and their shipments to 
England and other foreign ports were increased. This new 
field of enterprise was attended with a double advantage, for 
while they secured large profits on these voyages, it was found 
that the articles in the foreign ports to which their ships were 
consigned, consisting of iron, hardware, hemp, and sail+cloth, 
were precisely of the kind which they wanted for the trade 
and, being purchased at a cheap rate, they were admirably 
to their return cargoes. 

But in the year 1755, the loss of several fine ships, with | 
their crews, by the perils of the sea, or by capture—for it is 
well known that we were then at war with France—thew a 
temporary blight over the traffic, although it continued to in- 
crease. The ships were enlarged in size from thirty to one 
hundred tos burthen and more, as whales had become scarce 
upon their own ranging grounds near the shore, and larger 
vessels were required to advance further into the ocean. A 
number of the larger class of vessels was despatched to Da- 
vis’s Straits and the Weetern Islands, being provided with 
cemplete outfits ; and while a few made great voyages, others 
came home ‘ clean,’ from. the that then prevailed 
res ng the courses of the winds, the proper feeding- 
of the whales, and of all those other facts which could only be 
acquired by experience. Whaling continued to be the main 
occupation of the inhabitants of that island, while the attempts 
hill tees made to carry on this pursuit in other parts of the 
country appear to have failed. 





Ancient and Mopery.—We are told in histery that Pla- 
to, after the death of Socrates, determined to travel from 
Athens into distant parts, in order to obtain, by the wey of 
mankind in different places, the knowledge of which he 
been deprived by the death of his master. Accordingly he 
set out for Megara, where he continued some time, observing, 
reflecting, and collecting information; he then, in the pursuit 
of his object, took a still more distant journey to Thebes. 

Such is the account given of old. Now for the contrast. 
A gentleman a few months ago wrote from Athens, that he 
had made this same journey from Athens to Megara, which 
in old times was considered so distant, in a few hours—start- 
ing in the morning and reaching Megara before noop; and 
the journey to Thebes, which seems to have been regarded in 
pretty much the same iight as a to the East Indies is 
now, he accomplished in a ride of twenty-five miles. , 





Bromine or Roap-maxise —The infancy of road-mak- 
ing, like that of navigation, must be sought in the infancy of 
nations. A canoe, hollowed out of the trunk of a tree, wes 
the beginning of ship building; and an Indian’s trail, by 
which an untutored tribe wend their way, in single files, 
through forest or grassy glade of boundless extent, is the first 
germ of a read. Conveyance by a quadruped, which render- 
od seseseney the widestag of trail into a sort of bridle- 
path, formed most likely the second pop in De arene 


Nex 
after that, the cart, or sledge raised on two 
. Then came the double cart or 
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From ‘Friesdship’s Offering,’ for 1841. 
FLOWERS... .sys.a. cinson. 





Where Nature, like a lw child, 
Looks always beautiful and 
Withont a 


without a fear, 
That Art will redely enter there. 


There’s many a apn Sree + e, 
Belted with de of —~) 
Where the thick foliage, backward rolled, 
A flowery circle doth enfold ; 
ry to the broad blue sky, 
And fair clouds slowly floating by, 
To sy dei rs pa I 

'o ir t 
To wile a few of Day's hours 
On @ soft couch of Earth's flowers. 


And there are valleys green and still, 
Crossed by a brook, or small sweet rill; 
Tall silent trees, from either side, 
Darken the faint waves as they glide : 
The sounds that wake the silence deep 
Seem low-voiced whisperings of sleep ; 
Bat for the air’s cool heaving breath, 
Life might be thought a dream of death. 
These silent haunts, so fair and lone, 

A thousand flowers have overgrown. 


Wild t flowers—at sclear shout, 
Fron the dark bree of Earth a pi 
A tho more to life arise 

"Neath Summer's deep voluptuous skies, 
And th the solemn Autumn’s reign 
Bloom on hill, and skirt the plain ; 
Bright stars of earth, of all rich hues, 
Fed by sweet winds and silver dews— 
Sweet daughters of the sun and air, 
That bloom end fade without a care. 

Bright flowers! in lonely spots that lie, 
To fin: awhile, then 3 2, die— 
What though me — 

Sheds light around their dwelling-place, 
Nor — fingers garlands fair 

Gather, to deck their loose-blown hair— 





t came the use of carriages; asledge per- || furni 


Their life is glad, their haunts are sweet; 
Soft winds and light-beams on them beat, 
And near them birds and murmuring bees 
Make music with the rustling trees. 


Wild flowers! how much that’s deep and wise 
About your still existence lies! 

Oh! I, like you, would bide afar 

From the rough world’s unceasing jar, 

Where Nature, with her 

Teacheth the eye aright to 

And leading through her fair haunts show 
Much that the heart still pants to know. 

A life thus spent, so calm and sweet, 
Might make us grieve wito death to meet. 





From the Knickerbocker for Nov. 
SKETCHES IN PARIS IN 1825. 
FROM THE TRAVELING NOTE-BOOK OF GEOFFREY CRAYON. 


A PARISIAN HOTEL 

Is a street set on end, the grand staircase forming the 
highway, and every floor a separate habitation. Let me de- 
ceribe tov'eus ta onic ¥ om lodged, which may serve as & 
specimen of its class. It isa huge pile of stene, 
built round a spacious paved court. The floor is oc- 
cupied by shops, magazines, and domestic offices. Then 
comes the entre-sol, with low ceilings, short windows, and 
dwarf chambers; then succeed a succession of floors, or sto- 
ries, rising one above the other, to the number of Mahomet’s 
heavens. Each floor is like = distinct mansion, complete 
within itself, with ante-chamber, saloons, dining and sleeping 
reoms, kitchen and other conveniences for the accommodation 
of a family. Some floors are divided into two or more suites 
apartment has its main door of entrance, 

the stair-case, or landing places, and locked like 
oor. Thus several families and numerous single 
persons live under tho same roof, totally independent of each 
other, and may live so fer years, without holding more inter- 
course than is kept up in other cities by residents in the same 
streets. 


first floor with its grand saloons, lofty ceilings, and splendid 

ture, is decidedly the of the establish- 
ment. The second floor is less aristecratical and 
magnificent ; the other floors go on in splendor as 


in altitude, and end with the attics, the region of 
pow Barge se glen sewing girls. To make the filling 
os roe 

8 y> 
Bee lelicalbik’ ubetllag-sieds’ fae 0. post deel fs 
bachelor. 








The whole domain is shut up from the street by & great 








ii | 


THE NEW-YORKER. 





—e ee 
porte-cochére, or portal, calculated for the admission of car 
riages. This consists of two massy folding-doors, that swing 
heavily open upon a spacious entrance, under the 
front of the edifice into the court yard. On one side is a spa- 
cious stair-case leading to the upper apartments. Immedi- 
ately without the portal, is the porter’s lodge, a small rocm 
with one or two bed-rooms adjacent, fer the accommodation 
of the concierge, or porter, and his family. This is one of 
the most imporcant functionaries of the hotel. He is, in fact, 
the Cerberus of the establishment, 
out without his and consent. 


wire passes into the porter’s lodge. Whoever wishes to go 
out, must speak to the porter, who draws the bolt. A visitor 
from without gives a single rap with the massive knocker; 
the bolt is immediately drawn, as if by an invisible hand ; the 


it and enters. A 
a tae he 


and no one can pass in or 
The hére 


highway common to all, and arrives at the outer door, equiv- 
alent to a street door, of the suite of rooms inhabited by bis 
friends. Beside this hangs a bell-cord, with which he rings 
for admittance. 

When the family or person inquired for is of less impert- 
ance, or lives in some remote part of the mansion less easy to 
be apprized, no signal is given. 
the name at the 


The porter and his wife act as domestics to such of the in- 
mates of the mansion as do not keep servants ; making their 
beds, arranging their rooms, lighting their fires, and doing 
other menial offices, for which they receive e monthly stipend. 
They are also in confidential intercourse with the servants of 
the other inmates, end, having an eye on all the in-comers 
and out-goers, are thus enabled, by a and by crook, te 
learn the secrets and domestic history of every member of 
the little territory within the porte-cochére. 

The porter’s lodge is accordingly a great scene of gossip, 
where all the affairs of this interior uubhebend on 
discussed. T is a 


porter’s daughter 
generally called * La Petite,’ though almost as 
adier. These little evening gatherings, so characteristic 
this gay country, are countenanced by the various families 
a Nae iy pre epee hey ne wienewe and 

conies, on moonlight evenings, enjoy the simple revels 
of their domestics. I must observe, however, that the hotel 
I am describing is rather a quiet, retired one, where most of 
the inmates are permanent residexts from year to year, so 
that there is more of the spirit of the neighborhood, than in 
the bustling, fashionable ls in the gay parts of Paris, 
which are continually changing their inhabitants. 

MY FRENCH NEIGHBOR. 

I orTzx amuse myself by watching from my window, 
(which, by the by is tolerably elevated,) the movements of 
the teeming little world below ms; and as I am on sociable 
terms with the porter and his wife, I gather from them as 
they light my fire, or serve my breakfast, anecdotes of all my 
fellow-lodgers. I have been somewhat curicus in studying a 
little antique Frenchman, who occupies one of the jolés cham- 
bers & garcon already mentioned. He is one of those super- 
annuated veterans who flourished before the Revolution, and 
have weathered all the storms of Paris, in consequence, very 
probably, of being fortunately too insignificant to attract at- 
tention. He has a small income, which he manages with the 
skill of a French economist: appropriating so much for his 
lodgings, so much for his meals, so much fer his visits to St. 
Cloud and Versailles, and so much for his seat at the theatre. 
He has resided in the hotel for years, and always in the same 
chamber, which he furnishes at his own expense. The deco- 
rations of the room mark his various ages. There are some 
galiant pictures, which he hung up in his younger days; with 
a portrait of a lady of rank, whom he speaks tenderly of, 
dressed in the old French taste; and a pretty opera dancer, 
pirouetting peta om lately died at a good old 
age. In a corner of this is stuck @ prescription for a 
rheumatism, and below it stands an easy-chair. He has a 
oe jae Be tena to a when within doors. 

a pug-dog te accompany him in his daily peregrinatiors. 
While I am writing, he is crossing the court to go out. He 
is attired in his best coat, of sky-blue, and is doubtless bound 
for the Tuileries. His hair is dressed in the old style, with 

wdered ear-locks and a pig-tail. His little dog trips after 

im, sometimes on four legs, on three, and looking 
as if his leather small-clothes were too tight for him. Now 
the old gentleman stops to have a word with an old crony 
who lives in the entre-sol, and is just returning from his prom- 
enade. Now they take « pinch of snuff together; now they 





So out huge red cotton handkerchiefs, (those ‘ flags of abom- 
tion,’ es they have well been called,) and blow their noses 
Most sonorously. Now they turn to make remarks upon their 
two little dogs, who are exchanging their morning salutation ; 
now they part, and my old man stops to have a passing word 
with the porter’s wife ; and now he sallies forth, and is fairly 
launched upon the town for the day. 

No man is so methodical as a complete idler, and none so 
scrupulous in measuring and portioning out his time, as he 
whose time is worth nothing. The old gentleman in question 
has his exact hour for rising, and for shaving himself by a 
small mirror hung against his casement. He sallies forth 
every morning, to take his cup of coffee and his roll at a cer- 
tain café, where he reads the papers. He has been a regular 
admirer of the lady who p es at the bar, and always stops 
to have a little badinage with her, en ant. He has his 
regular walks on the levards and in the Palais Royal, 
where he sets his watch by the petard fired off by the sun at 
mid-day. He has his daily resort in the Garden of the Tuil- 
eries, to meet with a kaot of veteran idlers like himself, who 
talk on pretty much the same subjects whenever they meet. 
He has been present at all the various sights and shows and 
rejoicings of Paris for the last fifty years: bas witnessed the 
great events of the Revolution; the guillotining of the king 
and queen; the coronation of Bonaparte; the capture of 
Paris, and the restoration of the Bourbons. All these he 
speaks of with the coolness of a theatrical critic ; and I ques- 
tion whether he has not been gratified by each in its turn; not 
from any inherent love ef tumult, but from that insatiable ap- 
petite for spectacle, which prevails among the inhabitants of 
this metropolis. I have been amused with a farce, in which 
one of these systematic old triflers is represented. He sings 
a song detailing his whole day’s round of insignificant occu- 
pations, and goes to bed delighted with the idea that his next 
day will be an exact repetition of the same routine : 

* Je me couche le soir, 
Enchante de pouvoir 
Receommencer mon train 

Le lendemain 
Matin.’ 
THE ENGLISHMAN AT PARIS. 

In another part of the hotel, a handsome suite of rooms is 
occupied by an old Englishman, of great probity, some un- 
derstanding, and very considerable crustiness, who has come 
to France to live economically. He has a very fair property, 
but his wife, being of that blessed kind compared in Scripture 
to the fruitful vine, has overwhelmed him with a family of 
buxom daughters, who hang clustering about him, ready to be 
gathered by any hand. He is seldom to be seen in public, 
without one hanging on each arm, and smiling on all the world, | 
while his own mouth is drawn down at each corner like a | 
mastiff’s, with internal growling at every thing about him. 
He adheres rigidly to English fashion in dress, and trudges 
about in long gaiters and broad-brimmed hat; while his 
daughters almost overshadow him with feathers, flowers, and 
French bonnets. 

He contrives to keep up an atmosphere of English habits, 
opinions, and prejudices, and to carry a semblance of London 
into the very heart of Paris. His mornings are spent at Ga- 
lignani’s news-room, where he forms one of a knot of invete- 
rate quidnuncs, who read the same articles over a dozen times 
in a dozen different papers. He generally dines in company 
with some of his own countrymen, ard they have what is 
called a ‘comfortable sitting’ after dinner, in the English 
fashion, drinking wine, discussing the news of the London 
papers, and canvassing the French character, the French me- 
tropolis, and the French revolution, ending with a unanimous 
admission of English courage, English morality, English 
cookery, English wealth, the magnitude of London, and the | 
ingratitude of the French. 

1s evenings are chiefly spent at a club of his countrymen 
where the London papers are taken. Sometimes his daugh- 
ters entice him to the theatres, but not often. He abuses 
French tragedy as allfustian and bombast. Talma as a ran- 
ter. and Duchesnois as a mere termagant _It is true his ear 
is not sufficiently familiar with the language to understand 
French verse, and he ly goes to sleep during the per- 
formance. The wit of the French comedy is flat and point 
less to him. He would not give one of Munden’s wry faces, 
or Liston’s inexpressible looks, for the whole of it. 

He will not admit that Paris has any advantage over Lon- 
don. The Seine is a muddy rivulet in comparison with the 
Thames; the west end of London surpasses the finest parts 
of the French capital; and on some one’s observing that 
there was a very thick fog out of doors: ‘ Pish! said he, 
crustily, ‘it’s nothing to the fogs we have in London !’ 

He has infinite trouble in bringinz his table into any thing 
like conformity to English rule. With his liquors, it is true, 
he is tolerably successful. He procures London porter, and 
a stock of port and sherry, at considerable expense; for he 
observes that he cannot stand those cursed thin French wines; 
they dilute his blood so much as to give him the rheumatism. 
As to their white winer, he stigmatizes them as mere substi- 


tutes for cider; and as to claret, why ‘ it would be port if it 
could.’ He has continual quarrels with his French cook, 
whom he renders wretched by insisting on his conforming to 
Mrs. Glass ; for it is easier to convert a Frenchman from his 


| 





| 


| 
| 








religion than his cookery. The poor fellow, by dint of re- 








| 







peated efforts, once brought himself to serve up ros 
ciently raw to suit what he considered the cannibal | 
his master; but then he could not refrain, at the last 


adding some exquisite sauce, that put the old gentlemay : 


fury. " 
He detests wood-fires, and has procured a quantity of egg) 

but, not having a grate, he is obliged to bur it on the he 

Here he sits poking and stirring the fire with ote end, 





tongs, while the room is as murky as a smithy; . 
French chimneys, French masons, and French ar 
giving a poke, at the end of every sentence, as i 


were stirring up the very bowels of the delinquents he iy 
anathematizing. He lives in a state militant with j 
objects around him; gets into high dudgeon with doors apd 
casements, because they will not come under English Igy 
and has implacable feuds with sundry refractory pieces of fy. 
niture. Among these is one in particular with which he is 
sure to have a high quarrel every time he goes to dregs, 

is a commode, one of those smooth, polished, 

of French furniture, that have the perversity 


plausible oh 
devile. 


of five hundred 

Each drawer has a will of its own; will open or nes, 

just as the whim takes it, and sets lock and key at defiance, 
Sometimes a drawer will refuse to yield to either 

or force. and will part with both handles rather t yield ; 

another will come out in the most coy and coquettish manner 

imaginable; elbowing along, zig-zag, one corner retreating ay 

the other advances; making a thousand difficulties and ob. 


jections at every move; until the old gentleman, out of aij 


patience, gives a sudden jerk, and brings drawer and 
into the middle of the floor. His hostility to this 
piece of furniture increases every day, as if incensed that it 
does not grow better. He is like the fretful invalid, who 
cursed his bed, that the longer he lay, the harder it grew, 
The only benefit he has derived from the quarrel is, that it 
has furnished him with a crusty joke, which he utters on alj 
occasions. He swears that a French commode is the mog 
incommodious thing in existence, and that although the n. 
tion cannot make a joint-stoe! that will stand steady, yet they 
are always talking of every thing’s being perfectionée. 

His servants understand his humor, and avail themselye 
of it. He was one day disturbed by a pertinacious 
and shaking at one of the doors, and bawled out in an 
tone to know the cause of the disturbance. ‘ Sir,” said th 
footman, testily, ‘it ’s this confounded French lock!" ‘Ah? 
taid the old gentleman, pacified by this hit at the nation, ‘] 
thought there was something French at the bottom of it!’ 





Breerpta trom WMazlitt, 


EscuantTMENT oF a Voice.—I have ere now, heard a 
voice so break upon the silence, ‘ to angels ’t was most like’ 
and charm the moonlight air with its balmy essence, that the 
budding leaves trembled to its accents. Would I might hear 
it once more whisper peace and hope (as erst when it wa 
mingled with the breath of spring), and with its soft pulsations 
lift winged fancyte Heaven! But it has ceased, or tumed 
where I no more shall hear it. 


Love at First SieHt.—I do not think that what is called 
‘love at first sight,’ is so great an absurdity as it is sometimes 
imagined to be. We generally make up our minds beforehand, 
as to the sort of person we should like, grave orgay, black, 
brown, or fair: with golden tresses, or with raven t—and 
when we meet with a complete example of the qualities we 
admire, the bargain is soon struck. We have never seen any 
thing to come up to our newly discovered goddess before, but 
she is what we have been all our lives looking for. The idol 
we fall down and worship, is an image familiar to our minds. 
It has been present to our waking thoughts—it has haunted 
us in our dreams, like some fairy vision. Oh! thou, who,th 
first time I ever beheld thee, didst draw my soul into the circle 
of thy heavenly looks, and wave enchantment round me,do net 
think my conquest less complete because it was instantaneows: 
for, in that gentle form, (as if another Imogene had 
[ saw all that I had ever loved of female grace, modesty 
sweetness ! 

PLACIDNESS OF FADED Inrancy.—I have never seen, 
but once, and that was in an infant. It was +4 
look was calm and placid, and the face was fair and firm. 
was as if a waxen image had been laid out in the o8 
strewed with innocent flowers. It was not like death,t 
more like an image of life! No breath moved the lips;n 
pulse stirred, no sight or sound would enter those eyes or 
more. While I looked at it, I saw no pain was ther 
seemed to smile et the short pang of life which was ove 
I could not bear the coffin-lid to be closed—it seemed 
me; and still as the nettles wave in a corner of. 
yard over its little grave, the welcome grave helps to 
me, and ease the tightness of my breast. 












DisarpointeD Love.—I have wasted my life in’ 
sigh ; norever (till too late) beheld a gentle face t 
upon mine! But no! not too late, if that face, 
downcast, tender with angel sweetness, not only g 
of the future, but sheds its radiance.on 
smiling in tears. A purple light hovers round my 
air of love is in the room. As I look at my’ “Bi 
copy of the Death of Clorinda, golden gleams play Up 
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nation, 
a of it!’ 
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as they used when I painted it. ...I am as when 
began, the rainbow is in the sky again. The years 
fled knock at the door and enter. All that I have 
and felt has not been in vain: I am not utterly werth- 

£ eS Sees eee eee 
could s' q write a hymn to 
or if deceived still. Let 


it on the tomb of Libe 
I am deceived, let me 

in the Elysium of those soft looks: poison me with 

kill me with smiles: but still mock me with thy love! 


re 





From the Southern Literary Messenger, for Nov. 
BE TRUE TO THYSELF, 
BY RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. 


BevsHazzaR was seated, at night, in his hall, 
And'thousands around him obeyed at his call ; 
In the midst streamed from fountains the ruby-red wine, 
For the throne of the King was the Bacchanal’s shrine ; 
When the sentence was written, in letters of fiame— 
‘ Thou art weighed and found wanting!’ and splendor and fame 
In the balance of Justice were counted as nought : 
He was false to himself, and his ruin was wrought. 


A ruler as strong—the Recluse of Ferney*— 
O’er the empire of Mind held a limitless sway; 
And far as the light ef Intelligence shone, 

Still the great and the noble his influesce own. 
Bat his soul was a sepulchre, dreary und dim, 
And fearful their end all who trusted in him; 
Against virtue and truth he unceasingly warred : 
He was false to himself, and himself he abhorred. 


The young and the bold wander forth from their homes ; 
The student pores over the black-lettered tomes ; 

The mariner braves, to win silver and gold, 

The fierce torrid sun and the terrible cold; 

And the soldier, the s‘atesman, the poet—all pine 

On their brows the perennial laurel to twine; 

But when all is gai.ed—when the strife is all passed, 
If false to themselves, oh! what win they at last? 


The poor man, the fettered, the slave in the mines, 
Down deep in the earth where the sun never shines— 
Yea, he whom the bigot has doomed to expire 

In agony over the slow-mounting fire, 

Feels upspriaging within him a fountain of joy 

Which no pain and no peril can ever destroy; 

The world did not give, and it cannot divest: 

He is true to himself, and by Truth he is blessed. 


The base, craven-hearted quail under the blow 

The strong give the weak and the proud give the low; 
But he who can back on a true spirit fall, 

Yo wrong can excite and no danger appal; 

“he vision of others is bound by the sky, 

Jut he far beyond it a home can descry; 

énd he knows that by Truth he its glories shall win: 
Fe who's false to himself can ne’er enter therein. 


Told fast on thyself!—what though perils assail, 

Aid thou standest alone in the pitiless gale; 

Tiou art lord of one soul, thou art king of one realm, 
Which no strong arm can conquer, no wave overwhelm— 
Tiat shall last and grow brighter as nations decay— 

Tiat shall flourish, still young, when the stars fade away, 
If ras to thyself, thou thyself dost control. 

Oi, THERE IS NO EMPIRE SO GREAT AS THE SOUL! 


—_—_——________ 
*Toltaire. 





A ‘artor’s InFernat Macuine.—Giacomo Benolini, an 
tailor, residing in a small town near Berlin, was a man 
of brial and vindictive character, but for a time so mastered 
his naure as to induce a young woman of the country to ma 
he honeymoon, however, waned before its time, a 
ll its weets were turred into bitterness. Benolini treated 
his wifewith such cruelty that she was forced to sue him for 
& septation. The parties met in Court, and sentence of 
$ pronounced. Upon this Benolini suddenly ad- 
jo the table in middle of the Court, placed upon it a 
rrel, which he had concealed under his cloak, and 
himself to the Judge, declared that they had de- 
t own final judgement, for that the barrel was 
gunpowder, which he would instantly explode ; 
ucing a@ flint and steel, began to cover his infernal 
mnéwith*sparks. The Court being en the ground floor, 
the judge, counsel, plaintiff, witnesses, and audience, were 
&t once gen scrambling pell-mell from the windows as well 
% the dors, leaving the infuriated tailor to blow himself up 
tlone. ‘he barrel, however, was well hooped and though 
a tentinued to shower his sparks, the contents re- 
ouched, time enough to admit of a fire-engine be- 
brougt, which deluged the tailor with water. He was 
ized and pinioned, and the barrel secured and 
when, instead of gunpowder, it was found to con- 
hemp-seed. On being afterward examined as 
moties for this extravagant joke, he said he only meant 
to punish te Judge for deciding against him. They, how- 
ever turneghe trick upon him, by condemning him to two 
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From the Merchant’s Magazine for November. 
CONNECTION OF LEARNING WITH COMMERCE. 

Tue reciprocal benefits of commerce and agriculture have 
been often stated, and cannet be too strongly urged. Iu our 
country, this connection should be constantly kept in mind 
The future prosperity of the United States depends on the re. 
cognition and practical observance of this great truth. Per- 
haps the connection of commerce and science is not the less 
real, ner the less important to be recognized. Whatever 
tends to the increase and dissemination of science in a nation, 
must contribute to its improvement, and therefore to its true 
and permanent prosperity. If the morals of a people are not 
invariably in proportion to their knowledge, their character is 
generally improved by it, as to the arts of civilization and po- 
litical strength ; but so long as they remain in a state of igno- 
rance, there is far less hope, as well of their political pewer, 
as of their moral elevation. A reference to the history of 
past ages will show that learning and science have usually ac- 
companied or closely followed commercial enterprise, and 
serve to ensure its just appreciation with enlightened and 
patriotic citizens, by s an important consideration of 
its benefits, in addition to what is more commonly called the 
prosperity of a nation, its physical resources and wealti. 

It is true, indeed, that an intercourse between different 
countries, for the purposes of trade, may be, and in remote 
ages was, maintained by land transportation ; but since navi- 
gation has been known and improved, the other mode of con- 
veyance has been ina great measure discontinued. And 
where the local situation of countries would permit, a prefer- 
ence has been given to navigation, since the age of Solomon ; 
and probably as early as the exode of the Israelites from 
Egypt, five hundred years before the reign of that perous 
monarch. Three hundred years before Moses, trade was pur- 
sued between central and western Asia and Egypt, by means 
of land transportation. From Chaldea and Persia, and the 
Hither India, the caravans passed through Syria to the | 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean and to Egypt, and some 
of them probably through Arabia across the Red Sea to Nu- 
bia—a country probably of more early settlement than Lower 
Egypt. So Chaldea, and not Egypt, may justly be consider- 
ed as the cradle of the human family, after the deluge; and 
the country, whence originated and were communicated the 
learning and science of early perieds. Some of the gread- 
children of Noah se‘tled in Chaldea; and they had all the 
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wherever it was practicable. The caravans were not, indeed, 
discontinued from central Asia to Palestive, and Asia Minor 
and Egypt, for centuries after Solomon ; but in ali places on 
the seacoasts, they were superseded by navigation; and the 
Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, and the Mediterranean were then 
traversed for the purposes of trade. 

It is true that the principal object of navigation, in the 
early periods of the world, was wealth. But the spirit which 
led men to and pursue it, was indicative at once of en- 
terprise and of curiosity. And the active, adventurous mer- 
chant, was usually a friend of science, and a patron of the use- 
fularts. He was eager to acquire a knowledge of the disco- 
veries of other nations, and to communicate it to his own 
countrymen. For commerce tends to enlarge and liberalize 
the human mind; and those who it are usually muni- 
ficent encouragers of learning. * en commerce exists- 
the arts of civilization are known and cultivated; and refine- 
ment, literature, and science are seen to follow.” Lieon- 
ardi, an eminent merchant of Pisa, in the beginning of the 
tenth century, brought the knowledge of algebrafrem Arabia, 
which he had visited for the sake of trade. It is supposed 
he traveled east or northeast of Arabia, whence the people 
of the latter country might have received that science. But 
whether they derived it from Chaldea or from Greece, as 
some suppose, is not material in the view here taken of the 
subject. It was not received in Italy and the west directly 
from Greece; and it is probable that, althcugh the Greeks 
had a knowledge of geometry long before this period, they 
were not the first le who were acquainted with algebra ; 
but thet it originesed in Arabia, or in India, whence it was 
early cenveyed to the Arabians. 

Nations which have had no foreign commerce, have usually 
made but slow advances in science and the arts. The Ro- 
mans were five hundred years without commerce, except toa 
very limited extent, and on a small scale. Except their ne- 
cessary attention to agriculture, war was their employment 
and their trade. And though this may polish men’s deport- 
ment in some measure, it has far less tendency to improve or 
civilize than a commercial intercourse with foreign countries. 
The most savage and barbarous nations may be able warriors, 
while they make no progress in literature or the arts of civ- 
ilizedsociety. The pursuits cf commerce, only, will rsise them 
from their uncivilized condition. , 

When Mexico was invaded and by Cortez, near 





learning which survived the calamity of an universal deluge. 
As the descendants of the antediluvian patriarch of the third | 
and fourth generations removed, some east of the Euphrates, | 
and others west and south, to Arabia, Syria, Nubia, Egypt, | 
&c., an intercourse would naturally be maintained be- 





tween those countries; and an exchange of the products of 
each would be made for the purpose of trade. The descend- 
ants of Noah, who remained in the fertile plains of Shiner, 
would be most likely to make greater progress in the arts and 
in science than those removed to remote regions and who had to 
struggle hard for the mere necessaries of lie. The merchants 
or traders to whom Joseph] was sold,! were Midianites 
engaged ia traffic between their country (part of Arabia) and 
Egypt, who passed through the land of Canaan, and probably 
first visited older settlements in the east, bringing thence va- 
rious articles of great value. For they had not only balm and 
myrrh, but spices, which might in very eariy times have been 
conveyed across the Persian Gulf, though in boats compara- 
tively small and fragile. 

The early population of Arabia is implied, though not so 
expressly asserted by Moses as that ef Chaldea, Syria, and 
Egypt. There were men of learning and science in Arabia 
before Moses. Job and his friends had some acquaintance 
with astronomy, derived no doubt from their Chaldean ances- 


the beginning of the sixteenth century, though the population 
was great, and the inhabitants in some inventive, they 
were ignorant of many important discoveries which had been 
msde in Europe for five hundred, and a thousand years. 

Their ancestors had probably emigrated from the north-east 
of Asin, to the north-western part of America several centu 
ties before the Christian era, and from a people fer less en- 
lightened thah some nations were, even at that period, in the 
west of Asia and in E . After passing over to this con- 
tinent, they spread Amgen yall chiefly to the south and east, 
for a more genial climate; and they or their descendants suc- 
cessively, passed through parts of the present territory of the 
United States, on their way to Mexico, leaving 8 portion be- 
hind on the Jands they traversed. They would have been far 
more advanced in the arts of life and in science, when visited 
by that conqueror, in 1520, had they pursued the business of 
commerce with distant countries. 

The Chinese have been somewhat above a sa’ and bar- 
barous condition ever since known and visited by Europeans, 
which is more than three hundred years; but their secluded 
state,and an aversion to intercourse with other nations, have 
no doubt prevented their making any advances in science or 
civilization for many centuries. They are probably descen- 





tors; and a knowledge of astronomy, even when attended 
with some errors in theory, and destitute of the discoveries of 
modern times, presupposes some acquaintance with mathe- 
matics. The fact indeed is undisputed, that in Chaldea, 
Hither India, and Arabia, the science of numbers and of arith- 
metic was early cultivated. 

The Chaldeans possessed all the information which Noah 
and his sons had communicated from the antediluviat race; 
and from the remotest periods were celebrated for their study 
of the divine science of astronomy. The kindred sciences, no 
doubt, were studied by them, and soon spread to distant coun- 
tries. All other nations having originated from Chaldea, 
would readily receive knowledge thence, and even revisit 
it both for trade and science. In very early ages, however, 
this intercourse, as already suggested, was chiefly main ain- 
ed by land cenveyance. 

The first efforts in navigation are now unknown: but it is 
probable they beganas soen as the descendants of Neah spread 
to the Persian Gulf, and to Arabia, and the Red Sea, and 
through Canaan te the eastern shores of the Mediterranean. 
It is supposed by some learned men, that the Phreni-:ians 
practised navigation as early as the time of Moses, (or soon 
after,) fifteen hundred years before the Christian era, and that 
they visited distant ports on that sea. When the people of 
Canaan were driven out of their borders by Joshua, some of 
them probably colonized places in the western parts of Asia 
Minor, in Greece, and on the northern coasts of Africa. 


and it was as the most efficient aid to commerce. 


dants from the pons of Shem, and carried with them to 
China the knowledge possessed by those inhabiting central 
Asia, five hundred years or more from the deluge. But their 
want of enterprise for foreign adventure and trade, has been 
an entire obstacle to their making such progress as many other 
nations have done, in which a portion of the people were en- 
gaged in commerce. And navigation having in a great mea- 
sure superseded land conveyance between distant countries, 
where this is not encouraged, commerce is necessarily cramp- 
ed and unprofitable. 

The Pheenicians, one of the earliest deveted to 
commerce and nevigation, probably the knowledge of 
letters into Greece, before any inquisitive individuals of that 
country visited Egypt for the purpose of discoveries in science 


or literature. The Phoenicians were engaged in commerce 


arene me er Ay the time of Moses, perhaps at a 
more period. And when Joshua settled bis ceuntry- 
men in Canaan, many of the origina) inhabitants fied 'y sea 
to distant places in the Mediterranean. The chief object of 
the Pheenician navigators was wealth; but they w-re also 
patrons of the arts of civilization, and encouraged the propa- 
gation of useful knowledge and the physical sc'enees, from 
the east to the then more ignorant and barbarous west. — 
To an extensive and prosperous commerce, Great Britain 
“ Commeree,” . Belknap, “is one of the most powerful 
cuore Ualeh Gave Geaeeiinel es Uiiige toe sekose of eteens be- 


cause it is stimulated by one of the most active principles of the hu- 
man mind.” rm yy to merchent and i 








In the days of Solomon, navigation attracted attention, 
encouraged 


Thus, it gradually became a substitute for land transportation, |i jigent individual. 
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owes more for its wealth and civilization, than to any other 
tole wet wtigulonr eat tae eupaopaeiret ter Sow ae 
to her use of na’ t own ci 
zens in pursuing it, cannot be justly doubted. Had it been 
the policy of her rulers for five hundred years past, 1» discou- 
rage commercial uits, and to have ne more trade than de- 
pended on the and en of other count:ies—had 
ner citizens retired from the ocean and left the carrying trade 
to others, or shut themselves up from the rest of the world, 
their condition would have been far less elevated and glorious 
than it now is. 

If the first settlers of Virginia, Massachusetts, New-York, 
Maryland, &c., had been content to confine themselves en- 
tirely to the cultivation of the soil, and to a few mechanic 
arts, necessary to subsistence, and had their descendants 
adopted the same narrow policy, and desisted wholly from 
navigation, and from trade with Europe, the condition of this 
country, and the character of the people, would have been far 
inferior in civilization and literature to what it is at present. 

If we look far back into remote ages, we shall find that the 
nations then existing, which had intercourse with one another 
for the of trade, whether by land or water, were 
among the first which became distinguished for science and 
eae we find Chaldea and the Hither cones Retin 
Egypt, hoenicia, enj a great degree 
civilization, and had a Someone et useful urts, when 
the rest of the world was in a rude and barbarous state. If 
Greece was not early engaged in trade by navigation, it is 
evident that the merchants of the east visited that country, 
and carried thither the elements of science, then cultivated in 
Asia. Inthe time of Alfred, (850 ) Britain had very little 
commerce, and the people were in a deplorable state of igno- 
rance and barbarism. ward I, in the thirteenth century, 
encouraged commerce, and civilization and learning soon fol- 
lowed. From the tenth century, many nations of Europe ad- 
vanced in knowledge, civilization, and wealth; and this im, 
provement may be justly attributed to trade and commerce 
more thsn to any other cause; though the crusades to the 
holy land by Europeans, led indirectly to the dissemination of 
literature and sci in the western parts of the old continent. 
Thus, it will be found that the first and greatest advances 
were made in maritime towns and their vicinity. 

Venice was early a place of trade, and its enterprising mer- 
chants contributed greatly to the civilization and learning of 
Europe. They were considered as ‘citizens of the world,’ 
on account of their commercial enterprises; for they thus be- 
came more liberal in their views, and more courteous in their 
manners. At Genoa, the birthplace of CoLumsus, naviga- 
tion and trade early flourished. Vienna soon afier became a 
place of letters, and of the arts; and thence civilization and 
learning extended to the more northern parts of Germany. 

At a more remote period, Marseilles was a mart for foreign 
commerce. It was early visited by the merchants of Tyre 
and Sidon; and in its vicinity probably was situated the an- 
cient Tarshish, if, indeed, it were not the same. 


The Saracens also, who uered Spain, con the 
knowledge of arithmetic, alpina, a ty that 
country, from Arabia ; but it was not their disposition or object 
to disseminate either art or science for che benefit of other na- 
tions. They were warriors, and promoters of the Mabome- 
dan faith, rather than merchants or patrons of civilization and 


science. 


We are fully justified, then, in asserting the connection be- 
tween commerce and letters, the favorable influence of the 
former on the latter, and in urging upon the attention of our 
citizens the consideration of the vast and various bene- 
fits of trade with foreign nations. The people of the United 
States are of an enterprising and inventive spirit. They have 
made great improvements in the useful arts, and in the mode 
of education, which people of the old continent may do well to 
imitate. And the latter have learned and will learn much of the 
former in future periods. But Europe is not stationary. It 
contains numerous individuals who are the most scientific and 
learned characters in the world; and we sliould not be 
ashamed to learn of them, nor to confess our ebligations to 
them for a great portion of the science and literature of our 
young, but rising country. And without commercial inter- 
course with Europe, not only the means of wealth, but of sci- 





entific and literary progress in America, would be in a great 


measure diminished, 





Curious Watca.—We find mention made in the papers 
of a transparent watch. The account says:—A watch has 
been hp to roe Academy of Sciences in Paris, con- 
stracted of very cu materials, the parts being principall 
formed of rock crystal. It was made by M. Robelier, = is 
smallinsize. The internal works are visible; the twe-teethed 
wheels which carry the hands are rock crystal, the hands are 
rock crystal, and the other wheels are of metal, to prevent ac- 
cidents from the breaking of the springs. All the screws are 
fixed in crystal, and all the axles turn on rubies; the escape- 
ment is 2 8a, hice, ¢ the balance-wheel of rock crystal, and its 
springs of gold, regularity of this watch asa ti r 
is attributed by the maker to the feeble expansion of theres 


crystal on the balance-wheel, &c. The execution of the whole 


shows to what a state of perfection the f cutting precious 
stones has been odaried © thodare times.” ‘ 
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From the last London ‘ Quarterly Review.’ 
MRS, MARIA E, BROOKS. 


Maru vst Occipente—otherwise, we believe, Mrs. 
Brooxs—is styled in ‘ The Doctor, 5c.’ “‘ the most impas- 
sioned and most imaginative of all poetesses."” And without 
taking into account quedam ardentiora scattered here and 
there throughout her singular poem, there is undoubtedly 
ground for the first clause, and, with the more accurate sub- 
stitution of ‘ fanciful’ for ‘ imaginative,’ for the whole of the 
eulogy. ‘ Zophiel’ is worth any one’s perural for its unique- 
ness. Its faults and its beauties are about equal in magni- 
tude, yet leaveeach to be felt separately. It ig at once ob- 
scure in diction and intense in feeling, learned and inartificial, 
wild as the forest and ornament-d as a palace. The germ of 
the story is the tale contained in the 6th, 7th and 8th chapters 
of the apocryphal book ef Tobit; but it is so Grecised ard 
Talmudised, eudemonised and cacodemonised, thet neither 
Tobias, the Fish, nor the Wicked Spirit would know them- 
selves again under the manipulation of ‘ Mary of the West.’ 
oo ey whois also Apollo, is enamoured of Egla, the apoc- 
ryphal Sara; and though he is a fallen spirit, he is loving and 
compassionate, and the poem concludes with Raphael's giving 
him hopes of restoration; It is while Egla is waiting in her 
bridal-chamber for the coming of Meles, the first of the seven 
who dare her bed, that Zophiel makes his appearance, and 
declares his love : 


‘Then lowly bending with seraphie grace, 
The vase he proffered full; and not a gem 
Drawn forth successive from its sparkling place, 
But put to shame the Persian diadem; 


While he, “ Nay, let me o’er thy white arms bind 
These orient pearls, less smooth; Egla, for thee, 

My thrilling substance pained by storm and wind, 
i sought them in the caverns of the sea. 


Look! here's a ruby; drinking solar rays, 
I saw it redden on a mountain-tip; 
Now on thy snowy bosom let it blaze ; 
’T will blush still deeper to behold thy lip. 


Here’s for thy hair a garland; every flower 
That spreads its blossoms, watered by the tear 
Of the sad slave in Babylonian bower, 
Might see its frail bright hues perpetuate here. 


For morn’s light bell, this changeful amethyst ; 
A sapere violet’s an vee ¥ ; ° 

Large opals, for ueen-rose zephyr-kist ; 
And here are ouenie of every hue, 

For folded bud and leaflet dropped with dew. 


And os bn pn , culled from —— mine, 
To gift a queen; it might not be ; 

I — a pe me brow, sister divine, 
And brought the gem ; for well I deem for thee, 


The arch-chemic sun in earth’s dark bosom wrought 
To prison thus a ray, that when dull Night 

Frowns o'er her realms, and Nature’s all seems nought, 
She whom he grieves to leave may still behold his light.”’ 


Thus spoke he on, while still the wond’ring maid 
Gazed as a ycuthful artist; rapturously 

Each perfect, smooth, harmonious limb surveyed, 
Insatiate still her beauty-loving eye. 


For Zophiel wore a mortal form ; and blent 
In mortal form, when perfect, Nature shows 
Her all that ’s fair enhanced; fire, firmament, 
Ocean, earth, flowers, and gems,—all there disclose 


Their charms epitomised: the heavenly power 
To lavish beauty, in this last work, crowned : 

And Egla, formed of fibres such as dower 
Those who most feel, forgot all else around. 


He saw, and soft’ning every wily word, 
Spoke in more melting music to her soul; 

And o’er her sense, as when the fond night-bird 
Woos the full rese, o’erpowering fragrance stele ; 


Or when the lilies, sleepier perfume, move, 
Disturbed by two young sister fawns, that play 

Among their graceful stalks at morn, and love 
From their white cells to lap the dew away. 


She strove to speak, but 't was in murmurs low; 

While o’er her cheek, his potent spell confessing, 
Deeper difused the warm carnation glow 

Still dewy wet with tears, her inmost soul confessing. 


As the lithe reptile in some lonely grove, 
With fixed bright eye of fascinating flame, 
Lures on by slow degrees the plaining dove, 
So nearer, nearer still the Bride and Spirit came. 


Success seemed his; but secret, in the height 
Of exultation, as he braved the power 
Which baffled him at morn, a secret light 
Shot from his eye, with guilt and treachery fraught. 


Nature in her children oft bestows 
The quick untaught perception; and while Art 
O’ertasks himself with guile, loves to disclose 
The dark thought in the eye, to warn the o’er-trusting heart. 


Or haply ’t was some airy guardian foiled 
The Sprite. What mixed emotions shook his breast, 
When her fair hand, ere he could clasp, recoiled! 





The spell was broke, and doubts and terrors prest 








Her sore. While Zophiel: “ Meles’ step I heard— — 


He’sa eeseapant “aris receive him still?” os ed 


The rosy blood driven to her heart by fear, ! 
She said, in accents faint but firm, “ I will.” Kaa. 


The Spirit heard; and all again was dark, 
Save, as before, the melancholy flame 
Of the full moon; and faint, unfrequent 
Which from the perfume’s burning. e 
That stood in vases round the room disposed. 
Shuddering and mr + her couch she crept; 
SoA opet the door, and quick again was closed, 
through the pale grey moonlight Meles stept. 
But ere he yet, with haste, could throw aside 
His broidered belt and sandals— dread to tell, 
Eager he sprang—he sought to clasp his bride— 
He stopped ;—a groan was heard—he gasped, and fell 
Low by the couch of her who widowed lay, 
Her ivory hands, convulsive, cl in prayer, 
But iacking power to move ; and when ’t was day, 
A cold b! corpse was all of Meles there.’— Zophiel, p. 43, 
Alcestus, Ripheus, Philomars, and Rosanes, all in succes. 
sion seek the ber of Egla, and perish. At length the 
beauteous boy Altheetor, the favorite page of Sardius, king of 
Media, ventures the encounter : 


‘ Touching his golden harp to prelude sweet, 
Entered aeovds 1 nsive, pale and fair; 
Advanced respectful to the virgin’s feet, 
And, lowly bending down, made tuneful parlance there, 


Like perfume soft his gentle accents rose, 
sweetly thrilled the gilded roof along; 
His warm devoted soul no terror knows, 
And truth and love lend fervor to his song. 


She hides her face upon her couch, that there 

She may not see himdie. No groan,—she springs 
Frantic between a hope-beam and despair, 

And twines her long hair round him as he sings, 


Then thus: “Oh! Being. who, unseen but near, 
Art hovering now, behold and ig me! 

For love, hope, beauty, music,—all that’s dear, 
Look, look on me, and spare my agony! 


“ Spirit! in mercy make not me the cause, 
The hateful cause, of this kind being’s death! 
In pity kill me first! He lives—he draws— 
hou wilt not blast ?—he draws his harmless breath!” 


Still lives Altheetor ; still unguarded strays 
One hand o’er his fallen lyre; but all his soul 
Is lost—given up. He fain would turn to gaze, 
But cannot turn, so twined. Now all that stole 


Through every vein, and thrilled each separate nerve, 

Himeelf oma not have told,—all wound and 

In her white arms and hair. Ah! can they serve 
Tosave him? “ What a sea of sweets!” he gasped, 


But ’t was delight: sound, fragrance, all were breathing. 
Still a the trans .* 3 r Let me look and thank :” 
He si (celestial smiles his lip enwreathi 
“Tq So—bet ask no more,” he said, lak: 
Sttll by her arms supported—lower— lower— 
As by soft sleep oppressed ; so calm, so fair, 
He rested on the — tap’stried floor ; 
It seemed an angel lay reposing there.'—Jbid, p. 83. 
Zophiel killed him not : 
‘« He died of love; or the o’erperfect joy 
Of being pitied—prayed for— pressed by thee. 
Oh! for the fate of that devoted boy 
I’d sell my birthright to Eternity. 
“I'm not the cause of this thy last distress. 
Nay! look upon thy Spirit ere he flies! 
k on me once, learn to hate me less {”” ; 
He said ; and tears fe! fast from his immortal eyes,’ 


Zophiel now renounces all selfish designs upon Egla | 
resolving that no mortal shall wed her, he meditates the reams 
of preserving her for his own society in perpetual youyland 
beauty. For this purpose he seeks Poraérion, a 
flower-like spirit, made up of love and tenderness, 
suades him to lead the way to the palace of the 
der the ocean, where Tahathyam keeps the elixir of li 
ear is the most brilliant part of the poem, and 

rs. Brooks as a woman of true genius. e have 4 

dea], but we must make room for this picture 
pirits before their descent into the Sicilian sea : & i 
‘ The sea was calm, and the reflected moon * 
Still trembled on its surface ; not a breath Fee 
Curled the broad mirror. Night had her nooy- 
How soft the air! how cold the depths beneath! | 


The Spirits hover o’er that surface smooth; £ 
Zophiel's white arm around Phraérion’s twined § ~ 

In fond caress, his tender fears to soothe, $ 
While either’s nearer wing the other’s crossed 


Well-pleased, Phraérion half forgot his dread ; 
first, with foot as white as lotus leaf, 
The sleepy surface of the waves essayed ; 
But then his smile of love gave place to drops of 


How could he for that fluid dense and chill 
Change the sweet of air they floated on? 
E’en at a touch his shrinking fibres thrill ; 
But ardent Zophiel, panting, hurries on : 
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“And (catching his mild brother's tears, with lip 
i courage 'twixt each 
Persuades to plunge: limbs wings, 


A drop of the elixir is obtained, and lost on the return to 
air, in the tempest raised by Lucifer, who thwarts the 
welerepentant Z »phiel. A very F renee 
. In the epi ameia, princess 
coke Picelf ep 10-DMcles in the tomple of Mylicta, and whe is 
connected with the story by her frantic attempt to kill Egla, the 
has gone as far as she well could, audendo quidlibet. 
Fe loogth iph and Helon (Raphael and Tobias) appear ; 
the severth is successful, and the erring spirit smoked 
out into Egypt, as truly as in the beautiful book of Tobit itself; 
‘ quem si quis,’ says the decree of the Council of Trent, ‘ pro 
sacro et camonico non susceperit, ANATHEMA sit.’ 
We add that Zophiel is dedicated to Mr. Southey, although 
hs teapermare of the poom is not that of Keswick, but of 


theisland of Cuba, where it was written. It is altogether an i 


extraordi performance, and so far as we can make out 
Mrs. Brooks’s ve eden ee ey aang 

poetess must be as si jar a compound as poem. It 
nt a remarkable thing in the present day that a woman 
who could write Zophiel, should write nothing else. Her 
fancy in incident description is exhaustless, and with a 
little care and d.scipline her versification would be fine. And 
all this out of a coffee plantation in Cuba. 





LECTURE, BY J. Q. ADAMS. 


Tar Introductory Lecture, before the Society for the Dif- || his 


fusion of Useful Knowledge was delivered by the Hon. John 
Quincy Adams, last evening, before an immense assembly; 
and it was a gratifying scene that the lecture-room presented 
with its ‘sea of heads,’ each listening, in rapt attention, to the 
venerable orator, as, with the fire of youth and the pure ele- 

of the heart, he patos eat yes nature of man, 
and its influence and effect on his moral condition. 

Maa, he said, stands alone in the wide Universe. Of all 
living beings he is first, created in the image of his Maker, 
but endowed with divine capacities according to his state in 
verious ages. Primarily, man was governed by two laws— 
self preservation and procreation ; the first regarded his phy- 
sical condition solely ; the second, the perpetuity of his species. 
From the earliest ages down to the present time, m had 
four modes of living. First, as hunters; secondly, as shep- 
herds; thirdly, as tillers of the ground; and, fourthly, as the 
civilized inhabitant of cities. The first was totally ineffectual 
towards the moral condition of man; the :ife was that of in 
dividual independence; man cares nothing for his brother 
man: his time in hunting and war; <n hunting beasts, 
and in war with his fellow man; he knows nothing beyond 
the illimitable forest, and its wild inhabitants; and only when 
the successes of the chase have aepopulated one spot does he 
seek another. To the hunter, all nature is a thicket. He 
sees nething in the aspect of nature to move him to meditate. 
Through the dark intersections of the forest he catches scarce 
a glimpse of the starry canopv or azure vault above his head. 
He lives for himself alone. He is the tyrant of his wife; and, 
in feeling as well as life, a savage. 


Far different is the condition of man in the pastoral state. 
Besides the perils of the chuse, the birds of the air, and the 
fishes of the sea, are his delight and pleasure, and even the 
insects basking in myriads in the sunbeam, excite his mind to 
contemplation. Living on plains and vast savannabs, with 
the cloudless Heavens above him, his mind is led to reflec- 
tion; he observes the courses of the planets, and is led b 
them 10 the computation of time, and thus the pastoral life 
may be called the father of the science of astronomy. He 
chooses his favorite animals, chiefly bulls and sheep; and 
finally pitching a tent on the plain, he takes the first step to- 
wards a positive habitation. The laws of society, by perma- 
nence of abode, are multiplied and strengthened; woman 
ceases to be the slave, becomes the choicest treasure of 
man. The bounties and beauties of nature are now observed 
with love and admiration; each mountain and river, the birds 
of the air and the insect hum, inspire him with ideas of the 
beneficence of a wise Creator—and the pastoral life becomes 
the golden age of poetry. This is, however, an imperfect 
state of existence; the life is wandering, and polygamy is 
carried to excess among the people. Necessity, however, 
leads to still greater improvements, and we subsequently see 
man existing in the third state—as a tiller of the ground. 
We find him exemplifying the beauty and unity of things ; he 


builds him a house to dwell in; has but one wife; and ac- || peted 


knowledges one omnipotent Creator, and God of all. Here 
we have the unity of permanent babitation, the unity of con- 
association, and the unity of religious worship ; from 
these, proceed the laws of prosperity and the right of inheri- 
tance, with that better feeling of patriotism, or love of coun- 
try, Woman is not now as with the hunter—a slave; or as 
with the shepherd—a mere possession; she becomes a friend, 
©ompanion, and solace, and the comforts of life are no longer 
t, but reciprocal. Attention is now directed to the 
ic arts, then arises the true principle of divided 
woman a in her proper place, and man in his 


" ie ’ i 
's pains, the lover felt but bliss.’— p. 124. 


SELECTED LITERATURE. 


hilst navi- 


justice to the moral or biblical reasoning of the learned 
devout Lecturer. He inculcated, in energetic forcible lan- 


guage, the virtue of chastity, and the necessity of 
inviolate the conjugal tie—both as re; Yndividuel rood 
and i were transfixed 


Lecture; and they were observing that the 
vigorous powers of the speaker, mental oral, had not 
been preserved through a brilliant meridian of life, but 


culminated in strength and activity towards a final elose, pre- 
senting the sublime spectacle of 


the immortal mind 
Firm as the solid base of this great world.” 


>of H ry 
nod “Sin Tehow 


life; J used to a0, sir.” 
And init not?” I hurt at my ideas 
outraged; “tent! ny nme Vee 
Professor Wolfgang Von Bibundticker smoked away fari- 
ously without uttering a syllable. I sat ‘ breathless like a nur,’ 
expecting his reply. 
“* You think it is,” be at last replied. “ You are young, sir, 


est thing in tife, the greatest of Philesophy umbug 
sir, is Humbug.” Mitescsendbemshine ck tone, 
ve 


“Then, Professor, way So you lecture on the ‘ Philosophy 


my art in so doing; there is Humbug in the 
very amusement. The prevailing H of the day among 
the millstone-visioned everythingarian is ; nothing 
8 down but Philosophy. Teems not the press with it 7— 
e not werks ee ee Senet 


Ph y of Travel, Phil of of 
Heinoctng, 7 the Sewban, deopty hetead 
0 Ee Ee ee ue, the 
curl-ringlet, or the curl-sausage, or the metaphysics of wig and 
Wo Tere hi 8 ten weed be ant Piece. 

ay net ee ee 
Leics tn the ecditicg and voberostion figures the Philoso- 
phy of Arithmetic? The age of dull and ‘ common 





and resting safely on the Rock of Ages, as its sure foundation. / 
Boston Transcript, Nev. 6, 





PROSPECTUS 
OF AN INTENDED COURSE OF LECTURES ON THE PHI- 
LOSOPHY OF HUMBUG, 
BY PROFESSOR WOLFGANG VON BIBUNDTUCKER. 


Various are the roads to immortality ; but, however vari- 
ous, they admit of this classification: the legitimate and the 
illegitimate—the former being applied to these cases where 
a man works out his own claim, and the latter, where it is 
worked out for him by others, er by accidental circumstances. 
Sophroniscus would have never been heard of had he not ac- 
cidentally begotten a son, Socrates; but Secrates wanted no 
accidental circumstance for his fame, except, ws, the 
trifling one of being born. However repugnant to my feelings 
illegitimacy may be, still better ¢khat than nothing at all.— 
Firmly impressed with this conviction, I hasten to achieve my 
immortality by communicating to the world the labors of my 
deceased friend, Professor Wolfgang Von Bibundticker, who, 
after a life of foiio-study, came over to made himself 
imperfectly acquainted with the language, and made every ar- 
rangement of the completion of the grand object of his life— 
the delivery of a ‘ Course of Lectures on the Philosophy of 
Hembug.’ He chose England as the most fitting scene.— 
Professor Bibundticker had a most cosmopolitan spirit, and, 
justly considering bimself a denizen of the universe, intended 
to have spoken to the world at large through the medium of. 
tue ‘ enlightened and liberal British public.’ But, alas! for 
the fate of Genius! Professor Wolfgang Von Bibundtiicker, 
like the horse of the experimentalist, who died just as he had 
been taught to live without food, as soon as he had completed 
every arrangement for making his fortune and his fame, died 
of starvation in a remote corner of the universe known as St. 
G les-in-the-Fields! Many a time has the Professor laid down 
his meerschaum, and, shaking his head with a Burleigh signi- 
ficance, said, “‘ Ah! my dear sir, Phi is @ great thing, 
bst Want is greater. Philosophy triu over the Past and 
the Future ; but the Present—the Present, my déar sir, tri- 
umphs over it.” It proved so, unfortuaately for him. 

is often a contretems—it me be ae carpe 
He is gathered to the region where his progenitors a 
bim ; the living acd rising generation suffer by his loss. The 
Professor was just the man to lecture on so important a sub- 
ject. Earsest was he, and eloquent; subtle, yet Com 
and, when warmed, not even Lord Brougham could have com- 
with him for invective. But he is gone from us, and all 
that remains of his life-devotedness is the Prospectus of his 
Lectures, and some few stray notes found among his pipe- 
lights! When my friend first announced to me his intention, 
I was more inclined to laugh than to enter into his views, but 
he checked all levity with a profound glance of his eye, 
and then in a grave but earnest manner slowly his 
views. 

“« Humbug, sir,” said he, “ is the most universal of passions. 
It is the element by which we are supported in this breathing 
world. He that is most filled with it rises to the top, while 
the less fortunate sink to the bottem. Love, sir, was called by 





in 
peeved sphere. The destructive evils of polygamy are fu 
lt, and the grand principle of unity as essential to the de- 


Grecian found nation the Greeks, and grea! 
Padre Maths anaures pole; masuhey @urtywweembete 


sense’ has passed; and what a grand successor Sprung 
up! How the mind expends with delight and wonderment 
as it reflects on that refinement of intellect now pervading al! 
classes! Have not women an intense for the name of 


Sophia? We have now suck and lisping lo- 
sickens momar end. weston to Ae GUT Ges ol tas 
ee and atheists 
at ‘ sweet seventeen. as not the ‘Society’ published an 
analysis of Bacon’s Fe Organwm, the intellec- 
tual chimrey whom we may in organomic phraseology 
term one of the édele specus, or ‘idle of the dun,’) will te 
enabled to philosophisze and sweep chimneys on that grand 
Ryne Se to cabbage cloth by induction? This, 
sir, is the age of Philosophy weer yy ee ere 
fore, to give my lectures a title 
call them the ‘ P’ of Humbug.’ 

Such were the nature of his confidential 
subject. On me they made a 
can exceed my at his not living to publicly 
on this subject. The Prospectus, which I have in 


my 
session, written with his own dirty fingers, I here subjoin 
Sualaunagaea 8 


“PROSPECTUS 
OF AN INTENDED COURSE OF TWELVE LECTURES ON 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF HUMBUG, 
To be delivered at the Royal Society of Literature, by 
Professor Wolfgang Von Bibundticker, (of Berlin.) 


“ Humeue is as universal as light amet aie 
we hee T erstand 


it to a greater or less extent— none 1. To 

it, it must be consi as a science. Formula are required, 
as also data: of these mankind are ignorant. Professor Wolf- 
gang Von Bibundtiicker has made it a study—it has been the 
study of his life—he has the formula and data, which these lec- 
tures are to be the mediumof spreading over the civilized world. 
“A clever writer has said, ‘ Deceit is the strong but subtle 
chain which runs through all the members of a society, and links 
them together ; trick or be tricked is the alternative; ’tis the 
way of the world, and without it intercourse would drop.’ De- 

wal iadis dengiace of Unwin, '-Sentmane. va cnet 
“ Humbug has fallen into disrepute because many ignorapt 
pretenders (odi profanum vulgus !) have taken to ractice 
without previously qualifying themselves. Why have they not 
succeeded? Because the P hy of it was to them a sealed 
book! A sickle may be a very convenient to clean 
hedges with, bat it requires a steady hand and @ razor for a chin. 
“ What is the fruit of all experience, (that ve school- 
master,) of all the boasted knowledge of the but to learn 
how to rule mankind !—and how cam you rule mankind but by 
an en 
of 


Humbug? 
is Know! ,and Knowledge is Hi - 
y of note. science of nya ee 
the Philosophy of Humbug, and will be 

= es course — lectures e 

Humbug wi 

Piliclous practise of it such ea cannot fall to contribute toward 
the welfare of the individual in particular, and that of the world 
in general. Tickets for the . 
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Se saaciies 
“ Humbug tm emerge . us Afar, the cele- 
brated crator, a genius and a Hi on being iy contra- 
Sc aacnce ‘Wy gone he ny hse 
e 5 ° en, 
= d rhetoric in defence?” Because he was a Humbug — 


cus : 
Had he replied, he would have lost his head.” ‘ 
Ican fancy the Professor eloquently expanding on this illus- 


“ On the expression of Opinton.—Always ascertain people's 
opinions, that you may regulate the expression of your own.— 
not always assent to the opinions of others, or in time yeur 
assent will not be worth having; but differ with science. 
In another place I find a note on . 
“ cience of differing in Opinion.—Before you e wi 
a pe eS Se opinion he is advocating isa rooted 
one, or merely struck off in the heat of the moment. If the for- 
a en EE er 
h circumstances, a: - 
sighed fly ne — cied in the — of Battery, — 
with him; w acquiescence : 
subje drops ; but you differ ‘This drews him out to establish 
end defand his position. This is all you can desire. You con- 
tinue the attack ; but, after a vigorous resistance, you gptnely 
yield. Yon see the perspiculty of bis reasoning, che ap ability 
of his analogies, the d and acuteness of his analysis, the 
beauty of his synthesis, the severity of his induction, and the irre- 
sistibii of his conclusion! 
Do this with science, and you have conquered nobly. His 
emour propre, how exquisitely gratified !—he has convinced you! 
“ The scientific Humbug make himself acquainted with 
the characteristics of those Tah wire Se ene 3 
of , in what a lofty andsublime strain of panegyric 
= pone mine ghee the rest.” 
Another is headed— a 
“ The Hi Poetry.—People admire the deep feeling, 
the exquisite ee Peeretdens and fanciful touches of Poe- 
try. All Humbug, I assure you, gentlemen! A man sitting 
down writing feelings which he does not feel—laboring senti- 
ment and sublimity in ten feet—drawing upon Walker’s ‘Dic- 
tionary ef Rhymes’ for assi blotting, and blotting, and 
altering : this they call Poetry. Isay, gentlemen, itis Humbug!” 
Another has merely these fragmentary expressions: 
“ What a profound Humbug is a patriot, and a physician, and 
alivabe emia lecturer !"” 
The last 1 cannot understand. Query—Did he intend, in 
his zeal for the exposition of Humbug, to expose himself ? 
Of a deep significance, no doubt, are these fragments of a 
great mind, could we but fairly penetrate them; but if they 
have important significance, what must have been the value of 
the ‘ Lectures’ had he lived todeliverthem? My arithmetic 
will not carry me far envugh tocalculate it. My task is ended 
—I have shown the world what manner of man it had, and 
what it has lost! A marble tablet ought to be erected to his 
memory in every Royal Society in Europe, and no doubt will 
soon be. 








Romance ww Reat Lirz.—A romantic incident has just 
occurred in the Marylebone Infirmary. Ann Dempsey, a 
young and interesting girl, who had been the support of an 
aged mother, had gone into the infirmary for the purpose of 
undergoing an operation fur the removal of a dropsical com- 
plaiot, which had assumed the form of a large tumor. She 
was warned of the 1 and even perilous nature of the 
operation, but she ex her resolutien to submit to it, 
owing to her ardert wish that her life might be spared for her 
mother,s sake. The operation was accordingly performed. in 
the presence of her mother and several eminent medical men. 
It lasted two hours and ferty minutes, and the magnitude of 
the tumor taken from her may be im when it contained 
no less than two gallons and a half of water. Notwithstanding 
the long and painful oreration, singular to relate, this heroic 
girl never uttered a single cry; but at the conciusion tears 
were observed rolling down her cheeks, and being desired not 
to shed them, she replied that ‘ they were tears of joy at her 
freedom from the incubus which had so long afflicted her.’ 
As she sppeared to be in a sinking condition, the medical 
gentleman, upon a consultation, deemed a fresh infusion of 
blood into her veins absolutely necessary. On making inqui- 
ries as to wkom they could procure to provide the blood, it 
was ascertained that two men were in an adjoining room, oné 
25, and the other between 30 and 40 years.of age, anxiously 
awaiting the issue of the operation. Believing them, in the 
first instance, to be relatives of the poor girl, they were ush- 
ered into the room, when it turned out that the eldest was Ler 
employer, for whom she worked at shoe binding, and the 

@ jouneyman in the same employ, beth devotedly st- 
tached to the uvfortunate girl. On being made acquainted 
with her state, and what was required to be done for the pa- 
tient, they both simultaneously voluoteered to supply the blood 

their veins. 

Much bitterness of feeling and contention between them 
ensued as te which should do so, which wes put an end to by 
the decision of the surgeons in favor of the youngest, who 
baring his arm, with great energy exclaimed, ‘that he was 
willing to lose the Jast —- of his blood to save her life.’ 
The blood was then carefully infused from his arm into the 


veins of the poor sufferer, till the young man fainted from his 

On thie taking place the elder lover implored permis- 
to supply the remainder, but the girl recovering, it was 
deemed unnecessary. The poor girl began to improve, ard 
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were entertained of her recovery, but unfortu- 
Say wes hopes were blasted, for, unknown to the surgeons, 
she was found to be afflicted with a severe diarrhoea, which 
increased until it became a confirmed case of cholera, from 
the effects of which she died on the fifth day after the opera- 
tion. She was sensible to the vey Io the death-bed ane is 
represented. as affecting. expressed @ wish to see 
the young man ae had lost his blood for her, kissed him, 
and bade him cut off a lock of her hair, and begged of him 
to be kind to her mother. She then entered iato prayer with 
the Rev. Mr. Moody, the Chaplain to the workhouse, and in 
the midst of it expired. 


THE EARLY TIME. 


Tux early time! the loved—the long gone by ! 
The light that gladdened the young heart all day— 
The dreams that flitted past the spirit’s eye 
Through the long night: time—where, O where are they? 
Dark clouds have shadowed our once sky; 
Hope’s scattered roses lived but to Ys 
Like those we gathered, in the fields away, 
Te twine about our young brows playfully. 
The early time! when Childhood smiled at Age, 
When tears were seldom shed, unless for joy ; 
And the glad spirit knew not it must wage 
A hopeless war against Time’s fearful rage : 
Alas! the Past we crave, whose lapse we chide, 
Was but the childish toy we broke—then threw aside. 
‘Friendship’s Offering ’ for 1841. 
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TRaveLine 1s THE 17TH CENTURY 1n EnGLAND.—Black- 
wood notices a book published by Dr. Edward Chamberlayne 
in the 17th century, entitled ‘ Anglia Rotatia,’ printed in 
England, and also at Amsterdam, ‘ ia order to extinguish in 
some measure the thirst which foreigners generally had to 
know the state of this considerable monarchy.’ The Doctor 
sveaks of the astonishing speed and commodiousness of trav- 
eling which did then prevail in the said ‘ considerable mon- 
archy’ and vaunted thereof—ihus:—‘ There is of late such an 
admirable commodiousness both for men and women of better 
rank, to travel from London to almost any great town of 
England, that the like hath not been known in the world, and 
that is by stage coaches, wherein one may be transported to 
any place, sheltered from foul weather and foul ways, free 
from endangering one’s health or body by hard joggling or 
over violent motion, and thus not enly at a low price, as about 
a shilling for every five miles, but with such velocity and speed, 
as that the in some foreign countries make not more 
miles in a day; for the stage coaches, called flying coaches, 
make forty or fifty miles in a day, as from London to Oxford 
or Cambridge, and that in the space of twelve hours, not 
counting the time for dining ; setting forth not too early, nor 
coming in too late.’ 

Those ‘ flying coaches,’ were certainly remarkable vehicles. 
To make ‘forty or fifty miles in a cay, and that in twelve 
hours, not counting the time for dining,’ must have required 
uncommon exertions—so much so that neither driver nor 
horses could have indulged in a nap on the road for any great 
length of time. The passengers, it is true, might. 

It is well for Dr. Chamberiayne’s of mind that he is 
not living in this present year, A. D. 1840. Will the time 
ever come when the people of a future age will look back 
upon the records of the period and smile at the boast that 
traveling now goes on at the rate of twenty miles an hour? 

There is one ¢f the Doctor's phrases which illustrates an 
important fact, viz. that in the seventeenth century, females 
of the ‘better rank’ were called ‘tomen.’ This is one of 
the obsolete expressions of ancient times, which, like the 
modes of traveling then prevailing, are now mostly gone out 
of use. [t is becoming a matter ef some doubt whether there 
are any #0men now in this country. There are /adées in great 
abundance, and, it must be confessed, some very beautiful and 
accomplished ones. 

The physical changes which have taken place within the 
last half century accelerating motion and imparting rapidity 
to all operations—are thy accompanied by corresponding 
changes in the progress of intellectual things? The proper 
answer seems to be in the affirmative. Doctrines, principles, 
systems, whether pulitical, moral, or philosophical, are now 
diffused with a quickness never before equaled ; and Jet them 
be good, bad or indifferent, the results are soon arrived at; 
their tendencies are developed ; there is but a step between 
conception and ultimate application. 

a ed 


Tue Evectro-Typs.—For this interesting and important 
application of the electro-chemical powers of the veltaic cur- 
rent, we are indebted to Mr. Spencer, of Liverpool. The 
great simplicity of the process, the very trifling outlay required 
for apparatus and materials, tegether with the singular beauty 
and accuracy of its results, cannot fail to render it an interest- 
ing source of use and amusement, if only on account of the fa- 
cility it offers for the production of durable metallic copies of 
objects, which, from their fragile nature, could not be subjected 
to the process of casting or pressure. It is but a few months 
since the process was made public, but even in this short time 
its practical results have been applied to many valuable opera- 





tions in our arts and manufactures, as in copying the cylindri- 
cal copper rollers of the calico printing engraved plates. 
Polytechnic Journal for Oct. 











Equauity or Harpiness.—It is not to be imegined ther 
the happinéss of the individuals who are subjected to de 
government is necessarily sacrificed during the effort of 
to throw off the load which eppresses it. The same improyi. 
dence and disregard of the future which is the immediate canss 
of the growth of a redundant population, afferd sources of ep. 
joyment to the individual, unknown in civilized tife, and soften 
the stroke of suffering to a degree which can hardly 
ceived in more prosperous states. Ic is by supposing the sub. 
jects of such governments actuated by our fee 
and habits, that their condition a 
get that nature has accommodated the buman mind to all the 
circumstances in which mankind can be placed, under the 
varied pbysical and political circumstances of the species, and 
that instincts and gratifications to us unknown compensate to 
them fer the want of those enjoyments which to us appeer in. 
le. The country of Europe where distress 
in its most aggravated form is Ireland ; and Persia is the dy. 
nasty of the East where se -_ ae have 
prevailed: yet every person who lins visited the former 
try has observed the uniform c om and t Seem habineof 
the . A very competent rver expressed 
yt ree a a the people of Persia do not enjoy life as 1 
as in the more civilized and laborious states of Europe; and 
the able author, who has demonstrated that it is in the purity 
of domestic life and simplicity of manners in the East thatthe 
real antidote to the whole political evils to which they haye 
so long been subjected is to be found, has confidently asserted 
the opinion, that the average amount of buman happiness and 
virtue is not less in the East than the West. The French 
try danced and sang in the midst of the political evils 
which led to the revolution ; and even under the horrors of 
the West Indian slavery, the evening ——— of the ne. 
groes present a specimen of temporary felicity rarely wit. 
satan pedi the freedom or luxury of their p Bras Ss 
The freedom from anxiety, the sweetness of momentary 
fication, the relaxations from labor which result from the pre- 
valence of habits uf improvidence, frequently compensate to 
the individual for the dear-bought comforts of prosperous life, 
while suffering loses half its bitterness by never being fi 
and misfortune half its severity by being speedily forgot. “In 
peace of mind and ease of body.” says Mr. Smith, “all ranks 
of men are nearly upon a level ; ard the beggar who suns him- 
self by the highway possesses the security that kings are fight. 
ing for.” Alison’s Principles of Population, 


——p_— 

Tar Brive.—The writings of Washington Irving abound 
in pictures, which, for delicacy, taste, and truth, are not sur- 
passed by any writer's in the English language. The follow- 
ing is an exquisite passage frcm a chapter in his Bracebridge 
Hall: 

* I know no sight more charming and touching than that 
of a young and timid bride, in her robes of virgin white, led 
up trembling to the altar. When I thus behold a lovely gh 
in the tenderness of her years, forsaking the house of 
fathers, and the home of her chi'dhood—and, with the im- 

licit cowfidence, and the sweet self-abandonment which be 
Siar to woman, giving up all the world for the man of her 
choice; when | hear her in the good old language of the 
ritual, yielding hersel* to him “ for better or for worse, for 
richer, for povrer, in sickness and in health, to love, boner, 
and obey, till death us do part” —it brings to mind the beav- 
tifal and affecting devetion of Ruth. ‘ Whither thou goest! 
will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge ; thy people shall 
be my people and thy God my God.” 





Damascus, probably the oldest city in the world, still 0 
cupies the same place as in the days of Abraham; afd, 
though it hae, no doubt, seen many vicissitudes, its population 
is still very considerable, and its trade is very extensive: Da- 
mascus is called by the Orientals “a pearl surrounded by 
emeralds.” Nothing can be more beautiful than its position, 
whether approached from the side of Mount Lebanon, from 
the desert to the East, or by the high road from the North 
from Aleppo and Hamah. For many miles the city is gitdled 
by fertile fields, or gardens as they are called, whic be 
watered by rivers and sparkling streams, give to the 
tion, consisting principally of olive trees, a remarkable fresh 
ness ard beauty. Though the trade of Damascus is very 
considerable, it has no English establishment within its walls 
More than one has phone 5 but it has not been found to a 
swer; and the trade that has been carried on for 
account, is either by French, Italian, or native houses. 
all the cities of the East, Damascus is probably the most 
oriental—the city which has undergone the fewest 
The European costume is searcely ever seen; 2nd with few. 
exceptions I believe the Frank settlers have adopted the Sy- 
rian dress. There is at Damascus a tribunal of commere 
for the settlement of business disputes. It consists of twelve 
persona—namely: nine Mussulmans, two Christians, and one 
Jew. The proportion is not very fairly arranged with & 
erence to the numbers of the population of the different relig- 
ious bodies; but one of the principal Christian 
assured me, that on the whole they were tolerably 
with the decisions of the tribunal, and it was seldom the } 
homedan majority showed any disposition to act unfairly ® 
Christian litigants. 
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” The Presidential Election.—We have returns sufficient to 
render it morally certain that Harrison Electors have been 
chosen in fifteen States as follows : 


Mais£.--- aaalenale Electors, by 500* majority. 
Massacnusetts ...14 * 19,000 - 
ConnECTICUT ..---- 8 a “ 6400 Ad 
Ruopr IstasD....- 2° i Sie 
VERMONT... .----e0- 7 * * 12,000 se 
New-York -------- 42 x * 12 000 “ 
New-JerseY ------ 8 ny “ 2,250 “ 
PENNSYLVANIA. ...- 30 “ « so © 
DeLa WARE ...----- - - 900 $6 
Maryianp ..-..---10 - “« 4,700 6 
GrorGia ...-. ORS | bad “« 7,000 “ 
TD 6.<c ence 0008 21 os “ 25.000 “ 
KeNTUCKY ..-.---- 15 . * 20.000 “ 
[NDIANA ..--e0---- 9 at “ 12.000 “ 
MicHIGAN .....---- 3 - “ 1.000 “ 
| en 185 Electors by 130,000 majority. 


T Not absolutely certain. f Official 343, but varies on some Electors. 
Beside these, we have partial returns, which render it 
le that the votes of Tennessxg, (15 ) Louisiana, (5,) 
and Ixxinots, (5,) have been cast fur Harrison and Tyler, 
though Illinois may be doubtful. The others do not seem to 
be. It can hardly be doubted that Norra Caroxina (which 
yoted on Thursday) has likewise chosen 15 Harrison Elec- 
tors, making 225 of the 294 Electors favorable to Harrison 
and Tyler. 
On the other hand, we are able to announce the choice of 
only 30 Van Buren Electors—as follows : 


New-HAmPsHIRE........- 7 by 6,400 majority. 

Weta. . .conscere<edud 23 “ 1,200 to 1,500 do. 

But Soutn Caroina chooses (11) by her Legi-«lature, and 
that is strongly Van Buren ; while Missourt beyond question 
has chosen 4 Van Buren Eiectors; Arkansas probably 3 do. 
We think ALapama has chosen 7 Van Burenand Missis;:1PP1 
4 Harrison Elector-, but this is our estimate only. We have 
no returns from the Electoral Elections in these States. We 
believe Gen. Harrison cannot have less than three-fourths of 
the whole nua.ber of Electoral votes. 


ne 
MassacuuseTts.—The Annual Election in the ‘ Bay State’ 
took place on Monday of this week. The result is an over- | 
whelming Whig triumph. The following is the vote for Gov- 


ernor, as compared with that of last year, in all bu: 13 towns 


in the State. Jonn Davis, Wiig, is chosen Governor over 
Marcus Morton by mere than 16,000 majority as follows: 


-—1840— ——1839——, 

Counties. Davis. Morton. Everett. Morten. 
Suffolk, (comp.).++-7517 4400..+040+025036 3873 
Norfolk = sees dd07 4274. ceccceee 3071 4241 
Essex, 4 oe ee 9658 6842. .026002.6797 5980 
Bristol, “  .+¢.4699 $197. c0cccece S290 4298 
Plymouth, * eee, D002 4077009 e 00053988 3908 
Worcester,“ e+ 11202 71245..c00ccceeb018 6130 
Hampden, (comp.)..3349 3486.096 9000, 2622 3330 
Hampshire *‘ 23791 1609.00. covetlae 2042 
Middlesex, 43t. ....8937 BBBS..cccccecsdane 6989 
Berkshire, 27t. ....3459 3488.00¢ 200023176 3353 
Barnstable, 10 towns, 2229 1316.cccscceee 728 761 
Franklin, (comp.) . .3351 2325..cccccccemtee 2295 
68,911 52,774 49,686 50,317 


Davis's maj..... «2«+16,137 Morton’s maj...,....631 
Georcz Hout, is chosen Lieut. Governor, by something 
more; the Harrison Electors have nearly 20.000 majority. 
Eight Whig Members of Congress are reélected by increased 
majorities ; two others elected in placeof Abbett Lawrence and 
John Reed, who declined: and in the Bristol District, (now 
Tepresented by Henry Williams, V. B.) there is no choice, 
In the Middlesex District, Hon. Witt1am Parmeter, V.B. 
is reélected by 55 majority ; another account makes it 81. 
The following are the Whig Members chosen : 


Rosert C. WinTHROP.....-+-BOStON...0e+++0000+3000 
ETT SALTONSTALL ......Salem......+s000++1900 
Cates CusHING.........++...Newburyport.......2600 
COLIN s occ cc cc cece soos WOFCERMET so 00.0 e000 2000 
Wauaw 8. Hasrines ......-.Norf. & Wors.......1500 
Joun Quincy ADAMS .....-+-.Norfolk....+.++000+1000 
R BURNELL...... +0000. Nantucket....0 ee. 1400 
en ee ee 
Grorncr N. Bricos...........-Berkshire........+.. 600 
Wauitam B. CaLHoun.......Springfield.....++.+.1500 


In the Bristol District, Hon. Henry Williams, (V. B.) ha 
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4995 votes; N. B. Borden, (W.) 4991, and 69 scattering : 
no choice. 

og. The Whigs have the Legislature, all to nothing. It 
is believed that only three V. B. Senators are chosen—from 
Bristol county. Hampden no choice ; vacancies to be 
filled in Joint Ballot. Middlesex, the Whigs elected. 

The vote of Boston for Governor is 7186 for Davis, Whig, 
and 4381 for Morton, V.B. Whig majority 2805. 

For President, Harrison 7,313, Van Buren 4,180: Har- 
rison majority 3,133. 





Detaware.—The Election in little Delaware took place 
on Tuesday of this week. The Whigs swept the State, as 
was expected, carrying their Legislative ticket in every 
County, and thereby overpowering the Van Buren Senators 
who hold over. They wiil thus be enabled to elect twe U. 
S. Senators this winter—one to fill the existing vacancy, the 
other in place of Hon. Thomas Clayton, whose term expires 


the reported Whig majorities are as follows: 


New-Castle Co...... 135 
Kent...... 4 ccuQud 428 > 963 for Harrison. 
a ee 400 


George B. Rodney, Whig, is elected to Congress in place 
of and over Thomas Robinson, V. B. and William B. Cooper 
is chosen Governor. 





Virein14.—We have returns, more or less perfect, from al 
but six Counties in this State. The Van Buren mujority (er- 
rors excepted) is 730, and will probably be increased by the 
six remaining Counties to 1.500. The vote is beyond all pre- 
cedent, and the Van Buren majoiities in Rockingham, Shen- 
andoah, Page, Warren, Chesterfield, Madison, Isle of Wight, 
and the other Counties which go entirely that way, exceed all 
calculation. The Whigs say they are beaten only by illegal 
voting—a common complaint. The poll as it stands would 





|, hardly fall below 8,000. 


give them a majority in the Congressiunal Delegation and in 
both branches of the Legislature.—We shall publish the vote 
by Counties when we have it complete. 





Gerorcta.—There is a Harrisen gain in almost every 
County upon the Whig Congress vote in October—an aggre- 
gate gain of 3 074 in 59 C-unties. The Congress majority 
was near 4,000; and the Harrisen Electoral majority can 





Levis1ana.—Reports of the first two-days’ voting at News 
Orleans and in the vicinity, are favorable to the choice of 
Harrison Electors. 





Ixtinors.—Our returns from this State do not embrace 
more than one-third of its population; but they are from the 
North, South and Centre, and show a Harrison gain every 
where. There seems at least an equal chance that the vote 
of Illinois has been cast for Harrison.—The follo-ving are our 


returns: 

Counties. Nev. Harrison maj. V.Bdo. Aug. ry PV. Buren. 
Vermillion ......- 457 nce eens 708 
Edgar.....-.. coe Gl coc cece 7 767 
Champaigne .... 14 ccc cece 100 16! 
Lawrence ...... 86 nee wees 595 552 
GEE no dntccaces 80 me eee 418 400 
Crawford ......-. 82 eee wees 223 167 
Whilst. cos cvcees 166 ——€ ore 749 599 
Sangamon ....-- 761 ".ccccee 1859 1266 
Madison ....... 400 ee + 1234 
Bt. Ciair ..cccce ee 910 1743 
Wabash......... 235 cee anes 430 292 
Cask .osuse cost 450. .cccoenttD 1744 
Total, 12 Co’s..2,342 1,100 9,393 9,638 


Harrison maj. now-.1,242  V. B. in August..335 
Whig gain .-1,577 The V. B. maj. in August wes 5,270 


TENNESSEE.—We have returns from only six Counties in 
Middle Tennessee, but they nearly settle the question respect- 
ing the Electoral Vote of the State. It has evidently been 
cast for Harrison. Here are the returns : 





Counties. Her.m+j. V.B. do. 1839.~ Cannon. Polk. 
Davidson ,..... 625 0  ———........ 1744 1207 
Wilson.....-e.- 1500 MM eéddd Sd 2273 1157 
Sumner ....... ——— 950. 6 cess 751 1919 
Roberston...2. 717 eee ee 1067 692 
Williamson .... 1320 ce eee 1788 919 
Rutherford .... 256 ——. eee ee 1643 1745 

Total....-- 4218 950 9,266 7,639 








At 


on the 4th of March next. We have not the full vote; but | 


























Pennsyivasta.—After a week of suspense and anxiety, in 
which cloud and sunshine flitted alternat-ly from the faces of 
politicians on one side to those on the other, it was finally de- 
termined on Wednesday, by the receipt of the Official Returns 
from McKean County, that the Hartison Electors were chosen 
in Pennsylvania by a majority of 343 in 287,000 vores! This 
is one of the closest contests on record. There is a report in 
circulation that the Harrison Senatorial Electors (J. A. Shulze 
and Joseph Ritner) have been ‘ scratched ' off their tickets by 
a good number of yoters, but we find no basis for it. Some 
votes have doubtless been lost to particular candidates on each 
ticket by the stupidity or knavery of returning officers, but not 
enough to affect the result. At least, we understand the Sec- 
retary of State has so assured the friends of the successful 
ticket. 

The following table shows the Official Returns from each 
County; the Proclamation from Harrisburg has not yet (12 
o'clock, M. Friday) come to hand : 

President—1840. Congress—1840, President—1836. 
V. Buren. Harrison. V. Buren. Whig. V. Buren Har. 
Adams....++1'28 2453...1550 2114...1186 1520 
Armstrong...1744 1260,..1478~ 1169...1528 1014 
Allegheny ...4573 7620.,..4287 6831...3074 3623 
Beaver.-..+-1710 3143...1821 2527...1075 2077 
Bedford.....2446 2910...2507 2652...1587 1920 
Berks.......7425  3582...4033. -——...4967 1584 
Bradford ....2844 2631...2743 2411...1462 1521 
Bucks.......4488  4705...4389  4411...3081 3289 
Butler ......1804 2100...1596 1973...1008 1166 
|Cambria..... 920 811... 868 697... 450 554 
Centre......2242 1447...2091 1466. ..1809 924 
Chester......4882  5643...4824 5449...3277 3921 
Clearfield.... 812 499... 744 466... 499 284 

Clinton...... 649 637... 700 552 New County. 
Columbia....2829  1325...2493  1295...1634 555 
Crawford....2908  2469,..2640 2175...1614 1232 
Cumberland .2695 2790...2626  2440...1894 1696 

Clarion. .,.. 1366 648. ..1329 610 New.County. 
Dauphin ....2187 3124...2138  2651...1372 1993 
Delaware....1335 2031...1369  1968...1030 1224 
Erie.......-2061 3636...1846 3146...1312 2134 
Fayette .....3035 2755...2894  2527...2102 1747 
Franklin.....2892 ~ 3586...2834 3356,..2155 2575 
Greene...-..2010 1350,..1863 . 1159...1138 915 
Huntingdon, .2266  3826...2291 3570...1340 2628 
Indiana .....1209 1953... 936 1411... 692° 1169 
Jefferson..... 592 476... 596 363... 244 229 
Juniata ,....1043 966...1004 874... 627 596 
Lancaster ...5472 9678...4679 8388...4144 6250 
Lebanon ....1402 2369...1324 1874...1168 1487 
Lehigh. .....2451  2405...2289  1996...1987 1784 
Luzerne.....4119 °2774...3607  2664...2008 - 1415 
Lycoming ...2181  1504,..1780 1366...1705 938 
Mercer ..+,.2336 3249..,2297 2867,..1253 85 
Monroe.....1447 345, ..8709 152... 796 1991 
Montgom’ry. 4869 4068...4507 3704...3446 166 
Mifflin. .....1269  1226...1254 1174... 917 2409 
|McKean .... 276. 263,.. 315 211... 150 748 
Northumb’I’d.2187 1351,..1914 1136,..1421 721 
Northampton. 3538 2846...3016 2145...2378 1426 
Philad. city..4774 '7655...4631 7136...3028 5747 
Philad. co.. 13303 10189..12619 10043...7957 6536 
Perry .+«++++.1970 1072..,.1681 828..,1107 473 
Pike. 9900+ + 524 135,.. 407 95... 358 50 
Potter ...... 363 180... 306 148... 162 62 
Susquehan’a .2023 1560...1975 1365...1145 856 
Schuylkill .. .2184 1881. ..2010 1418...1380 687 
Somerset.... 765 2501... 819 2070... 511 1905 
Tioga...++..1721 895...1526 822...1027 400 
Union, ...02-1518  2423.,.1444  2311...1143 1328 
Venango ...,1275 §55...1007 679... 967 600 
Warren ..... 929 827... 922 835... 498 254 
Westm’land, 4704 2778...4252 2121...2878 1725 
Wayne......1188 675. ..1029 608... 724 340 
Washington. 3611 4147...3712 4045...2445 2805 
York .,00+00.4382 3792...3711  3248...2756 _ 2005 
143676 144019 130392 125747 91,475 87,111 

143676 125747 87,111 
Harrison's maj. 343 4645 V. B. mj. 4364 
——>— 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

1846. ~ —-1838—, 

Counties. Van Buren. Herron. Hill. Wilson. 

Hillsboro’ . «e+ seceecees 04727 3753.«++.4585 3869 
Merrimack .... +2000 «+0026 2750...+-4570 2898 
Cheshire... 0+ eeee 2 +2280 3657.... .2064 3603 
Strafford....... eer) 5352.....5777 4969 
Rockingham seereeeneee 4959 4043. «ee 4053 4103 
Grafton .... sees ceee ee +4967 3452.....4206 3562 
lle; one in ab dnasanecaee 353..... 1209 435 
Sullivan..+. +++ sees +2154 2128.....2145 2045 

31,919 25,483 28,600 25,475 

Van Buren mai. ve ees 16438 Hill's maj. 3124 





Harrison’s maj. 3,368 ; Cannon’s do. 1,627 ; Har. gaia, 1,741 
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, on Monday, havin Oe ene ceocceee SOS ae Van Buren gai was in 1838, though there is ee 
stroeg head winds until g been detained by|| Westchester.....0..0-—— 248. 00r 0s somatess 16 gain of 4 Members. 
dondbieerminatianentios of coal become too small Senge 5 enenag 416 . — 
ing on her voyage. Total s0cs socpcots Sh ti? ae aoe Electors... Harrison pe 
———— errison’s mai. 13.067. 11,690. 20,945 10,5 ‘overnor..W. ag an Buren......3,156 

An A ; ’ n’s maj. 13,067. Whi 4,524 |] Pe m. H. Seward. 
the Commend. name dak Gis Pete _— Naples, quoted by = SENATORS a tener p ae a Brad ‘Sg07 Ds. Dickinsoa tinson 38 
has been neg: an arrangeme: mbassador in that city | elias sen -++eJohn B. Scott, V. B. gain. Ges ee s.3,261 Jchn B. Scott... 
induee it to join Holland, nt with the t eceececes+hobert Denniston, V. Assemd POF cosnccecd 270 Joseph 
of the Italian States in observing erdinia, Tuscany, and some othe —ebennow neers Strong, V.B. goin ssembly..Jere. Johnson... 3,279 Foneph Egbert Si 

a : neutrali cde cdvetdowe eh eee a 7 e ° ° onselyea . . 3.259 r 

necal war. I was supposed that the King of na (i Sghebe repens >= A= Foster, VB. Sherif’...-Fran, B. Stryker-3,268 W. We Jeston 3 
hes alread eee and that Sardi veseseeceeeees ceNehemiah Platt, Whig -+-+-Cornelius Bergen.3,175 Adrian ae 
y her willingness to do Viletdo ved Eli tt, gain. re -3, H 
00. vil +ee++eeeeElijah Rhoades, W. gain pany County—[Offcial 
detdoevidecce dost we ° Electors. Harrison ] 
orks, W. Governor ..Wm.H -se024+6,372 Van Buren. ..~«-5/4 
..Wm. H. Seward.6,233 Wm. C, Bouck..6,00 
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GENERAL NEWS. | 





a 
Congress --D. D. Barnard — J.M. aS Albany.......*Henry S Wheaton, t Francis Lansing, . 
~«-Adams...--. ---6, Sloan ...... .---6, Aaron Houghtailing, 
Bhertf ~-" Haswell. .------6,276 Disbrow ~..... -5,998 || Allegany .....* Lorenzo Dana, Horace Hunt, 
Gueembly --.G. Wheaton. .6,296 Hastings ...... -5,991 «+ +-«-Gideon 
F. Lansing....-- 6 Hamilton ......5,984 || Cattaraugus ... Alonzo Hawley, Chester Howe. 
A. Houghtailing.6,309 Mosher ......- -6,006 || Cayuge “rrqct, See W. McFadden, Osmen Rhoades, 
Cotumsia.—[ Official. ] us Adams. 
Bletors....Harrison ase 4,287 Van Buren...... 4,478 || Chautauque.. .* A. French, Robertson Whiteside, 
Governor ..Wm. H. Seward.4,272 Wm C. Bouck..4,517 Benjamin Douglass, 
Jie. Geo-Luther Bradish.4,286 D. 8. Dichinson...4,510 | Chenango -... -Calvin Cole, Eber Dimmick, 
Repacor ..-Jonas C. Heartt.4.286 H. W. Strong. ..4,510 Benson H. Wheeler 
Congress -.J. McKinstry...4,302 Robt. McClellan. 4,509 || Clinton...... .. George M. Beckwi 
Jed. Miller.....4,285 Jacob Houck, jr.4,485 seeeee Lovel G. Mickels, Nathan Heaton. 
y. B. Assembly, 226 maj. Sheriff 305. Clerk 256. omes teeee Jepenen Clark. ‘nein 
Scugnectapy—[ Official. ] °°" Waterman Lippitt. f 
Electors...Harrison...--.-1,752 Nan Buren...... 1,579 || Delaware .....+C. Knapp, tS. H. Keeler. 
Governor..Wm. H. Seward.1,609 Wm. C. Bouck..1.664 || Dutchess......tJonathan Akin, t John Thompson, 
Lieut. Goo. Luther Bradish.1.710 D.S. Dickinson... 1,637 + Edmund Elmendorf. 
Senator ...J.C. Heartt....1,708 H. W.Strong....1,636 || Erie.......... *Seth C. Hawley, | “Stephen Osborn, 
96th Con.--N. B. Doe...--- G. F. Yates..... 1,652 Carlos Emmons. 
97th Con... Arch. L. Linn..1,503 John Cramer....1,540 || Essex ........ * A Simmons. 
Assembly ..A. Pearse...--. Becker......-.- 1,613 || Franklin ...... *Jobn S. Eldredge. 
Sherif .-.-Spier.--.------ RAGS. ccovinunve 1,678 || Fulton ........ Jenison G. Ward. 
Clerk ..---Campbell ..-... Burnham. ...... 1,660 || Genesee ...... *John W. Brownson, Isaac N. Stoddard. 
= ; Davii Scott, Samuel Richmond. 
Electors. etal eee oe Beses...:.. 4,864 Greene ......- t Turhand K Cooke, tD G. Quackenbush. 
Wm. H.Seward.5,066 Wm. C. Bouck ..4,961 || Herkimer .....t Arphaxed Loomis, + Michael Hoffman. 
Lieut. Goo. Luther Bradish..5,121 D.S Dickinson...4,948 || J&fferson -....- OC We a 
Senator ..-Elijah Rhoades..5,121 John Watson.....4,948 || = Pre aie: tintin 
Congress..Chris. Morgan...5,148 Peter Yawger.. .4,933 ings .------- — P Wisne. po. ~G ne. 
Auenbly..Darius Adams...5,112 Wm. H. Noble..4,912 | Livingston ...... Reuben P. Wisner, Augustus Gibbs. 
Osman Rhoades.5,108 Alfred Lyon..... 4,920 — gegen oe can ard, Oliver Pool 
J.W.McFadden.5,120 Artemas Cady...4,917 toon a ae a woe 
Daniel Van Vieck. 
Montgomery ..t Reuben Howe, *t Daniel F. Nellis. 
NEW-YORK LEGISLATURE. Monroe.....--- Alexander Kelsey, Lucius Lilley, 
ing i lete list of the Members of the “Enoch Strong. 
- cee 7 Sendhah ‘ Te oo Niagara ...... “Peter B. Porter, jr. “Francis O. Pratt. 
— sneaee New-York ....tEdmund J. Porter, *t Paul Grout, 


The Senate of New-York consists of thirty-two Members, 
one-fourth elected annually (besides filling casual vacancies. ) 
The State is divided into eight nearly equal Senate Districts, 
of which each elects four Senators—one annually. This year 
the supporters of Mr. Van Buren’s Administration prevailed 
inthe First, Second, Third and Fifth Districts by decisive 


majorities: 


the supporters of Gen. Harrison in the Fourth, 


Sixth, Seventh and Eighth—the last by near 12,000. 


Of the Senators whose terms expire on the Ist of January 
next, five were supporters of Van Buren, three of Harrison. 
The successors stand four to four—a Harrison gain of one, 


so that the new Senate will 





ist of 21 Harrison, 11 Van 


Buren men. In the following table, the Senators are ranged 
according to the time they have to serve: the first named in 
each District having one year to serve, &c.: the last being 
the Senators newly elected. Those marked with a* are Van 


Buren men. 


District. 
L Gulian C. Verplanc 
*Minthorne Tompkins, 
II. Henry A. Livingston, 


*John Hunter, 


III. Friend Humphrey, 


Erastus Root, 
IV. Martin Lee, 


James G. Hopkins, 


V. *Avery Skinner, 
“Sumner Ely, 
VI. Lauress Hull, 


Andrew B. Dickinson, 


VII. John Maynard, 
Mark H. Sibley, 


VIII. William A. Moseley, 


Abram Dixon, 


Senators. 


Gabriel Furman, 
*John B. Scott. 
*Daniel Johnson, 
*Robert Denniston. 
“Alonzo C. Paige, 
*Henry W. Strong. 
Bethuel Peck, 
John W. Taylor. 
*Joseph Clark, 
“Henry A. Foster. 
Alvah Hunt, 
Nehemiah Platt. 
Robert C. Nicholas, 
Elijah Rhoades. 
Henry Hawkins, 
Samvel Works. 


ASSEMBLY. 

_The more popular branch of the Legislature of New-York 
consists of 128 Members, the whole number chosen annually 
by the voters of the several Counties, among whom they are 
fairly apportioned. In the following list of Members elect to 
the next Legislature, those marked ¢ are supporters of Mr. 
Van Buren—the others of Gen. Harrison. The latter have 
loat Dutchess, Onondaga, Queens, Suilivan and Lewis Coun 
ties(10 Members) at the late Election which they carried last 
year, and have gained only Madison, Richmond, 1 in Oswego, 
and 1 in Kings—6 Members. So, although the Harrison 
majority on the Popular Vote is about three times as heavy as 
last year, yet the Whig majority in the Assembly is reduced 
from 12 to 4; the late Assembly standing 70 to 58: the new 


ue 66 to 62. 


tD. R. F. Jones, 
t Wm. McMurray, 


*t Wm. B. Maclay, 


t Con. Swackhammer, 


*t Solomon Townsend, *tC. H. Bryson, 


tJ. L. O'Sullivan, 


*t Norman Hickock, 


*t George Weir, tA. B. Davis, 
t Absalom A. Miller. 
ane Alvan Worden, Daniel A. Robinsen, 
Elisha Mills. 
RS: Richard W. Gates 
Oswego ...... “Wm. Duer, E. B. Judson. 
Oneida ....... t Luke Hitchcock, t Joseph Hallock, 


t Calvin Dawley, 


+ Nathaniel Odell. 


Onondaga ....t Moses Burnett, t David Munro, 
t Wm. Taylor, t Wm. Fuller. 
Orange .......tGideon W. Cock, +t Lewis Cuddeback, 
t Robert Sly. 
Otsego....... *t Levi S. Chatfield, - t Joel Gillet, 
t Olcott Chamberlain. 
PRORRc coccks t 
Queen ........ t John W. Lawrence. 


Rensselaer ...* W. H. V.Schoonhoven, Claudius Moffit, 


John Tilley 
Richmond......Israel Oakley, 
Rockland ..... t Edward De Noyelles. 


toga ......-Abijah Peck, jr. 
Schenectady .... Abraham Pearse. 
Schoharie ..... tNicholas Beekman, 
Seneca.......- + Daniel Holman. 


Jesse H. Mead. 
t Jacob C. Skillman. 


Steuben ...... *t Andrew G. Chatfield, tWm. S. Hubbel, 
tSamuel A. Johason. 

Soffolk........ t Alanson Seaman, tJosiah C. Dayton. 

Sullivan....... tWm. F Brodhead. 

St Lawrence .*t Zenas Clark, tSolomon Pratt. 

Tompkins ...... Levi Hubbell, Alpha M. Shaw. 

i t Washington Smith. 

eck pebeas George G. Graham, Conrad Brodhead. 

Reuben Skinner. 


Washington.....E. D. Culver, 
Ww t 


Sanford. 
Westchester ...t Horatio Lockwood, 
Wayne..... . ..-Esbon Blackmar, 
ae t Herman Chapman. 


t Joseph T. Carpenter, 
Joho M. Holley. 


* Members of the last House. t Van Buren. 





Abolition Politics.—The Political 


Abolition, or ‘ third 





party’ ticket, received 140 to 170 votes in this City, and pro- 
bably 2 000 in the State. In Pennsylvania it received about 
500; in Massachusetts perhaps as many; Vermont ditto. It 
is remarked in the Philadelphia papers that Thomas Earle, 
who was the Abolition candidate for Vice President, himself 
voted the Van Buren and Johnson Electoral Ticket. 

Boston contains by the U. S. Censusa population of 93,452 
persons, or nearly 10,000 more than were given by the State 
Census, taken one month earlier. The difference is mainly ac- 
counted for by the fact that absent seafaring men were inclu- 
ded in the former and not in the latter. 


New-Yor« Crrr.—The following is a very close approxi- 
mation to the actual result in this City, compiled from the 


Ward canvasses. The Official City Canvass is not yet com- 





pleted : 
Execrers. Governor. Lisut. Gov. 
Wards. V.Buren. Harrison. Bouck. Seward. Dickinson. Bradish 
--- 587 1203...... 607 1143..... - 600 1156 
IL... 427 889...... 443 664...... 439 871 
IIl.... 682 1474...... 708 1417...... 701 1445 
IV....1177 eee 1185 1093......1287 1123 
V... .1169 1452......1188 1387...... 1183 1421 
VL 1223 806...... 1230 794......1231 797 
VIL... ..1728 BF ccccs 1733 1659...... 1730 1667 
VIIL.. ..2134 1968...... 2188 1876...... 2177 1921 
TX... ..1985 OB08 5 06808 2023 1438... 2019 1489 
X....1743 1422...... 1776 1353...... 1773 1389 
XI... .1668 \, oe 1691 , eevee — 
XIL.... 682 380...... 695 355...... 693 375 
XIIL....1655 Beccesce 1669 1080...... 1677 1118 
XIV....1393 1142...... 1413 Wie ccace 1416 1112 
BVocee VN 1686...... 809 1619...... 798 1667 
XVL...1443 2063...... 1469 EE 1465 1029 
XVIL.. ..1442 1967.....2- 1458 | 1454 1253 
21,935 20,958 ....22,265 20,038 ....20,533 19,833 
Majority for Van Buren Electors .......... 977 
Bouck’s majority over Seward ......... += 08,247 
For Members of Congress : 
FrTGLtyre 
2 ; ee Fe : : 
Wards. H ° : ° H H : ° 
L..... 576 571 566 560 1210 1204 1200 1199 
iibacoen 425 430 427 418 894 885 890 2890 
abedess 678 683 681 661 1492 1477. 1469 1477 
iaseed 1128 1175 1172 1160 1148 1135 1137 1138 


1168 1124 1463 1455 1456 1451 
1225 1219 809 801 798 796 
1730 1705 1718 1705 1706 1702 
2144 2111 1970 1950 1962 1956 
1999 1987 1508 1505 1507 1494 
1748 1740 1416 1408 1416 1404 
1676 1675 689 686 684 683 

685 681 391 393 388 391 
1658 1655 1126 1122 1122 1121 
a 1396 1418 1417 1405 1129 1125 1125 1127 





ow 795 795 792 763 i700 1684 1682 1689 
»  , Anahi 1457 1459 1452 1448 1065 1058 1056 1058 
RV Elvoccce 1420 1434 1432 1426 1268 1261 1260 1263 


Van Buren. Aggregates: Harrison. V.B. maj. 
James J. Roosevelt. .22,000 oses H. Grinnell .20,996 1,004 
Charles G. Ferris ...21,975 James Monroe....20,853 1,122 
John M’Keon....... 21,748 Robert Smith..... 20,852 896 
Fernando Wood..... 21,738 J. Prescott Hall...20,839 899 
(> Fernando Wood beats Moses H. Grinnell 742 votes. 
—— 


Dr. Duncan has given formal net:ce that he will contest 
the return of his competitor, Col. N. G. Pendleton, t6*@on- 
gress. ; 

Hon. Harry J. Thornton, Whig, bas been elected Senator 
from Greene Co. Alabama. in place of Hon. Thomas Riddle 
deceased. The vote stood—for Thornton, 982, Winston, V: 
B. 464. 


The Bunker Hill Monument.—We have the pleasure of 
announcing, says the Bosten Courier, that contracts for com- 
pleting the Monument of Bunker Hill, were on Monday signed 
by the contractor, Mr. James S. Savage, on the one ere and 
by the Pre:+ident of the Monument Association on the other. 
It is specified that the Monument shall be completed 
bly to the « rigival design, by the first of October, 1843, for the 
sum of $43,800. Mr. Savage will commence ions at 
the quarry immediately, and will begin to lay stone as 
early as possible in the ensuing spring. 

Census of Cincinnati.—The Cincinnati Gazetre contains 
some interesting statistics collected in taking the census. The 
popniation of the city is 46,382. The tions of the citi- 
zens are as follows: There are 73 farmers ; 2,029 engaged 
in commerce; 10,226 in manufactures and trade; 1 in navi- 
gating the ocean ; 1,750 m navigating rivers and canals; 275 
professional men; 21 deaf and dumb; 16 blind; 63 insane; 
40 at public charge, and 13 at private; 5345 scholars in com- 
mon Echols; 120 in Academies; 8 in Colleges; 5,941 
adults who cannot read or write. 


Three White Men taken.—The Apalachicola Gazette of 
the 24th ult. states that a few days since, in Middle Florida, 
three white men were taken on suspicion of aiding the In- 
dians in their depredations on the lives and property of our 
citizens. It seems a company of men were on @ scout in search 
of Indians, accompanied by several of the bloodbounds, and 
were led by several trails to the house of these men, which at 
length induced the commanding officer to have them arrested, 
and on snaraivation Nant O00 Ue Seed wo peeves 
from the paint with which painted to prevent 
Goiection® They alee found, on closer examination, other 
proofs of their connexion with the Indians. 

—The Marshal for the State of South 


‘harleston. 








suburbs, which give a population of 41,139. 
tains 29,263 inhabitants. 


140 
LLL EEE EE 
Gleanings trom late Foreign Papers. 


Strength of Iron Pillars.—At the late meeting of the 
British Association in Glasgow, a paper was read by Mr. 
Hodgkinson, describing a series of ex ts made by him 
on the strength of iron pillars. It appeared from these, that 
a pillar, square at the top and bottom, is about three times as 
strong as one runded at the ends ; that if the pillars are not 
placed per‘ectly perpendicular, at least two-thirds of their 
strength is lost; and that they are one-seventh stronger when 
swelled in the middle, like the frustrum of a cone, with the 
base in the centre of the pillar. 


India Rubber,—This most remarkable article, which only 
a few years ago was sent to this country as ballas’, now sells, 
in a fine state, as high as 10s. te 11s. per pound, when spun 
into thread. One firm spins as much India rubber thread 
every week, as would reach from London to Canton, the coun- 
try it is imported from. There are twelve ra‘ents for this ar- 
ticle, and these patents have cost more to defend in law than 
the amount paid for India rubber since the article has been 
known to us as of any value. Experiments are now making 
in England and France to apply the article to the cure of con- 
sumption. 


Use of Opium.—Thirty-three million two hundred thou- 
sand taels of opium, prepared for smoking, are stated to have 
been imported by sea into China, in the year preceding the 
active measures of Commissioner Lin his, in addition to 
the amount introduced. over land, and the quantity raised in 
China itself, allowing 53,984 grains per day for a smoker, fur- 
nishes the enormous number of 11,400,000 opium smokers in 
the Celestial Empire. Yet the ‘ Rresident in China,’ who is 
foliowed by the London Quarterly Review in an article de- 
signed to vindicate the British Government in its war with 
China, asserts that 40,000 chests per year would allow only 
2,110,000, to sm: ke at an expense of something less than an 
English penny each day. 


The Present Pope of Rome.—The title of the present 
pope is Gregory XVI; his name, Mauro Cappelari. He was 
born in the year 1765, in the Venetian States After pursu- 
ing literary studies with success at a Venetian University, he 
entered a Benedictine convent at the age of twenty-two. He 
successively occupied the professional chairs of Belles Let- 
tres Pimlosophy, History and Theology. Having been invited 
by Leo XII. to Rome he was made Superior of the Convent 
of St. Gregory, on Mount Ceelius. In 1826, he was elevated 
to the dignity of Cardinal, and shortly after to that of Pre- 
fect of the Propaganda. Leo XII. was succeeded by Pius 
VII., who, after a reign of eight months, was succeeded in 
1830, by Cappelari, under the title of Gregory XVI. His 
present age is seventy-five, but his appearance indica:es great 
vigor of constitution. 


Mortality in the British Army.—From the statistical ta- 
bles of mortality among the British troops in the United 
Kingdom and its colonies, we learn that the annual average 
number of deaths from every thousand, is, in Great Britain, 
15.2; in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 14.7; at Sierra 
Leone 483; and at the Cape Coast Command, 668.3. The 
most healthy and the most unhealthy stations are in Africa. 
At the Cape of Good Hope, but 13.7 die from every thousand, 
and en the Eastern frontier of the same colony, only 9 8, 
while, as before stated, at the Cape Coast Command, 668.3, 
more than two-thirds of every thousand are atinually swept 
away! A commission to such a station is almost a certificate 
to the grave. 


Coalition of Parties in England.—Fraser’s Magazine 
speaks with confidence of an approaching coalition between a 
portion of Whigs and Conservatives, the leaders being Lord 
Melbourne, Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Russel. One condi- 
tion of the union will be to cut off O’Connell and his adher- 
ents, This coalition, if it takes place, and many circum- 
s‘ances which have been noticed during the last session indi- 
cate its approach, will unite the main body of the Whigs and 
Tories on Conservative principles, and drive the remainder 
into opposition under Radical leading. A very strong admin- 
istration may thus be formed, 


Hungary —At the late session of the Hungarian Diet, acts 
were passed that must in their oreration greatly improve the 
condition of that country. Commercial tribunals were estab- 
lished in nine of the principal citics with a court of appeal 
at Pesth. Peasants are allowed to hold lands in their own 
name, a privilege heretofore confined to the nobility. The ob- 
siacies formerly existing to a change uf religion, are removed. 
It is now necessary merely to go before the civil authorities, 
and make a statement of the reason of the change. These, 
and other similar changes in domestic policy, must rapidly 
elevate Hungary above the rest of Austria. 


Length of Days —A memoir addressed to the Academy 
of Sciences at Munich, by Dr. Tenzen, contains the following 
notice of the length of days in the principal cities of Europe. 
At Berlin and London the longest day has sixteen and a half 
hours, and the shortest seven and a half hours. At Stock- 
holm and Upsal, the longest has eighteen and a half hours, 
and the shortest five and a half. At Hamburg. Dantzic und 
Stettin, the longest day has seventeen hours and the shortest 
seven, At St. Petersburg and Tobolsk, the longest has nine- 
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teen and the-shortest five hours. At Tornea in Finland the 
longest day has twenty-one hours and @ halt, and the shortest 
two and a half. At Wordorbus, in Norway, the day lasts from 
May 21 to July 22d withourinterruption: and in Spitzbergen 
the longest day lasts three months and a half. 


Tunnel under the River Charente.—The city of Roche- 
fort, in France, has offered 250,000f. towards the construction 
of a tunnel under the river Charente, and the government has 
ordered a survey for the purpose. The width of the river at 
the place selected for the purpose is 820 eet, the depth be- 
low the right bank 66 feet, and below the left 49. 


Prince Louis Napoleon.—At the commencement of the 
trial of this adventurer, it was remarked that several of the 
peers, as they took their seat, saluted the priace. He was 
permitted to read an address to the court, which was listened 
to with the most profound attention. Violent measures with 
the nephew of Napoleon, will be decidedly unpopular. 


The Old King of Holland.—The Courrier Belge gives 
the following account of the political life of the King of Hol- 
land. His Majesty is in the 69th year of his age, having been 
born on the 24th August, 1772. On the Ist October, 1791, 
he married a Princess of Prussia. In 1793, he took command 
of the Dutch army, en the declaration of war by France against 
the Stadtholder of the United Provinces; captured Landre- 
cies in 1794, but retreated into Holland after the battle of 
Fleurus, and in 1795 embarked with his family for England. 
In 1802, he took possession of the small Gerinan aa 
ties allotted to his father, in exchange for his rights in Hol- 
land, and which his father ceded to him. 1606, he inherited 
the sovereigaty of Nassau, commanded the right wing of the 
Prussians at the battle of Jena, was made prisoner, and de- 
prived of his States. He afterwards took service in the Aus- 
trian army, and, in 1809, fought in the battle of Wagram. 
Being recalled into Holland at the period when all Germany 
rose and mar-hed against France, he, in 1813, resumed the 
government of the Netherlands; on the 30th March, 1814, 
he received the oath of fidelity as sovereign Prince; on 16th 
March, 1815, assumed the title of King; on 24th August fol- 
lowing, promulgated the Constitution; and was inaugurated 
on 21st September in the same year. He called Hollend to 
arms on the 5th October, 1830, after the triumph of the Bel- 
gian insurrection; declared, on the 20th of the same month, 
that he would be contented with the government of the Nor- 
thern Provinces ; lost his Queen in 1837 ; accepted the 24 Ar- 
ticles on 14th March, 1838 ; signed on the 25th May, 1839, 
the ratification oj the treaty of April 19; and on the 4th Sep- 
tember, 1840, promulgated the amendments in the funda- 
mental law. The Prince of Orange, now about to ascend the 
throne, is in his 48th year, having been born en 6th Decem- 
ber, 1792.” 


The Silk Manufactory at Lyons, consumes annually a 
million kilogrammes of raw silk, 1,000 millions of grammes, 
or 2,205,714lbs. English. The loss upon this material during 
the manufacturing processes is, on the averege, 5 per cent., 
or 50 mililons of grammes. Since it requires four cocoons to 
make a gramme of silk, the total consumption of cocoons ia 
Lyons amounts annually to 4,200 millions. The number of 
worms required for producing the silk is, of course, the same 
as the number of cocoons, but to this should be added the 
number of those dead in rearing, of these spinning bad co- 
coons, and of those kept for eggs fer the year following, which 
will make the total number of worms amount to 4,292,400,- 
000 = The length of the silk of one cocoon is, on an average, 
500 metres ; hence the total length of silk spun for the manu- 
factories is 2,100 billions of metres, or 2,100 millions of kilo- 
metres, or 6,828,000,000,000 English feet. This length is 
equal to 14 times the mean radius of the earth’s orbit; 5,494 
tumes the radius of the moon’s orbit; to 52.505 times the 
equatorial circumference of the earth, and 200,000 times the 
circumference of the moon. 


Mortgage on Jerusalem.—It is now well authenticated 
that the Rothschilds hold a mortgage of the Holy City, a 
circumstance that gives extraordinary interest to the move- 
ments of the Jews, and to the signs of the times. 

The Celebrated Dr. Strauss, the author of the Life of 
Jesus, whic2 proved that he never lived, has announced for 
publication a new system of dogmatic theology, for which he 
has been offered by two publishers £2400. A valuable com- 
pend it must be of Christian theology. The King of Prussia 
has written an autograph letter to the poet Tieck, granting 
him a pension of £560. Authorship means something else 
than starvation in Germany. 


Louis Philippe, hearing that many valuable pictures were 
perishing in Spain, amidst the dissolution of the monasteries, 
and the convulsions of the war, sent Baron Taylor, a French 
gentleman of fine taste, with £100,000 from his own purse, 
for their purchase. Many noble pictures were thus rescued 
from inevitable destruction, and a collection formed, which, 
as illustrating the style and spirit of a great and unknown 
province of art, and as bringing together in one gallery speci- 
mens of all the principal schools which flourished in Spain, 
is invaluable for the critic, the artist, and the historian. The 
collection, purchased out of his own private fortune, Louis 
Philippe has placed in a public gallery, and thrown open to 





the world without reserve or exception. 








Marshal Grouchy —It having been some 
journals that Marshal Grouchy had disobey: d1 me 


d’Angouléme to quit France, the Marshal 
letter from N dated from the Tuileries, April 11, 
1815, in which, after observing that he would not a the 
same course to the family of the Bourbons as had been ob. 

served by them towards bimself, he orders the Marshal to al. 
low the Duke to leave, after having deprived him of the mo 
ney which he had taken from the public treasury, and 

a promise of the restoration of the crown-diamonds, which 
were the property of the country. . 

a 


The North-Eastern Boundary.—The survey undertaken 
by our Government of the territory in dispute between this 
country and Great Britain has been brought to a close for the! 

pt season, the early approach of winter having put ap 

end to the field operations. This survey, as our readers r 
remember, is under the charge of Captain Talcott, late oft. 
S. Engineer Corps, and Professor Renwick, of New-York, 
gentlemen well qualified for the important trust, and in whose 
the country will put implicit confidence. We hear in- 
directly that the explorations, thus far, have to establish’ 
the Senlee of the claim preferred by the United States. of 
the nature of the service performed by the exploring party in 
the wild territory through which they have passed, the fol- 

lowing will convey an accurate notion : [Nat. Intel. 
Extract of a letter from one of Captain Talcott’s assistants toa gen- 

tleman in Albany, dated Kennesec Roap, Oct. 24, 1840, 

I arrived here yesterday noon with two assistants and six 
packmen, having, with the exception of a few days on Spider 
lake, been separated fr'm Captain Talcott ,since the 23d of 
September last. The duty assigned me was to trace the 
ridge round the head of Arnold's river to Spider lake, and 
thence on the Kennebec road (or road from Augusta to Que 
bec) where it crosses the boundary line. From the heed of 
the Connecticut to the point of our first separation is sixty 
miles, thence to Spider lake thirty-five miles, and thence to 
this place forty miles, all of which my Jong legs have meas- 
ured and the Schmalder compass coursed. The route 
out was irregular and circuitous. We took a pilot at Canaan, 
but he proved of no service; it only requires an active man to 
climb trees occasionally, and you can explore every section of 
the country. 

Our life has been one of excitement; sometimes Wet, at 
others burnt; now frozen, and occasionally melting; often 
stuffed to surfeit. and then siarved downto a skeleton, Every 
thing bas gone off successfuily. Capt. Talcott will have ae 
complished a vast deal of work for the time we have been en- 
gaged in the survey. To this point (the Kennebec road) and 
twenty miles beyond the line, as you are awere, is rot in dit 
pute, and I should hardly suppose it could be, as for miles and 
miles the ridge is composed of high and distinct granite cliffs, 
as if Nature had intended them to be dividing wails between 
twe countries. ‘ 

Often have I wished you were with us to erjoy the fine 
moose bunting, or trouting, or even killing the pheasants that 
during the day would hardly make room for us to pass. On 
Spider Lake we came across some St. Francis Indians; they 
killed a bull moose for us, much larger than a horse ; his ar 
tlers or ‘armed chair’ alone, were five feetspread. The trout 
have weighed from one to six pounds. One of the mostde 
licious dishes I ever tasted, was composed of the nose, heart, 
and liver of the moose. I have a small! sextant by which I 
got the latitude from the meridian alt. of the sun end such 
stars as approach before 10 o’clock at night, as after a bard 
day’s work I do not feel able to keep my eyes open longer. 

- P. S.—Oct. 24.—A violent snow storm, fifieen inches deep. 
Oct. 26.—Captain Tallcott joined me. Another snow storm; 
dangerous to continue operations in the field. Oct. 27.—Have 
made preparations to return to Portland. Oct. 29—After 
sleighing since the night of the 27th, we have all, fifveen in 
number, arrived at Anson, where [ mail this leer to you, @ 
our return home. 


Great Loss by Fire.—We deeply regret to learn, says the 
Columbus (Ohio) Statesman of the 3d inst. that the exte 
paper mill of Howard & Williams, near Delaware, ia 
State, was consumed by fire on Friday night last. Thisis® 
great loss indeed to the proprietors and the public. 


Canal Tolls.—The amount of tolls received on the New 
York State Canals during the fourth week of October is ninety: 
nine thousand, nine hundred and twenty-seven dollars and’ 
sixty-six cents, and in the month of October three b 
and forty-five thousand, two hundred and forty-four dollars and 
eighty certs. z 

New Coinage.—The U. S. Mint is engaged in coining & 
new dollar. It is of a small diameter, and conseq J 
convenient than the Spanish coin, and is altogether better e= 
ecuted. It may not be generally known that, three ad voted 





@ new die was got up, the coius from which looked sa 
that it was broken. 


Netierlands.—The population of the kingdom of Nether. 
land on \st of January, 1840, was 2 662,489 souls, of 
1,689,351 were Protestants, 918,082 Romanists; 51,127 
Jews, ard 2938 of other denominations. | Se 
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Mrs. Maria E. Brooks.—The leading article in the last 
petiber of the Quarterly Review is entitled ‘ Modern British 
¥ and our fair countrywoman, the author of ‘ Zo 
’ jg wrongly included in this category. Maria E. Brooks, 
better known by her poetical name, Maria del Occidente, 
pestowed by Southey, is now residing at West Point, on the 
Hudsén. She ise native of Medford, Massachusetts. She 
writing anonymously for periodicals, at an early 
age, and in 1820 published a small volume, entitled “ J udith, 
Esther, and other Poems, by a Lover of the Fine Arts.”— 
This was received with much favor by the American and the 
Brisish press. Subsequently she spent several years abread, 
and in England was on terms of familiar intimacy with the 
Poet Laureate, who personally superintended the issue of her 
next and more elaborate production, entitled ‘ Zophiel, or the 
Bride of Seven,’ published in London in 1838. It is in six 
cantos, and comprises two hundred and fifty pages, with co- 
notes. It has never been re-published in this country, 
but by all who have read it, it is acknowledged to be a work 
of great merit, destined to hold a distinguished rank in epic 
poetry. Mrs. Brooks has for some time been engaged on a 
poem of an epic character, which will ere long be ready for 
the press, and she has several voluminous manuscript works 
in prose and verse, which have probably received her last re- 
vision, and will, when published, yield her a rich harvest of 
fame. We believe she is about forty-five years old. We have 
copied a portion of the article in the London Quarterly Re- 
view, te which we have alluded, into another part of this 

peper. 


Beauty : Illustrated, Chi-fly, by an Analysis and Classifi- 
cation of Beauty in Woman: By Alexander Walker, author 
of ‘ Intermarriage,’ ‘ Woman,’ ‘ The Nervous System,’ 
ee. Editedbyan American Physician. Pp. 390. 12mo.— 
The works hitherto published by the author of this essay 
have passed through a very large number of editions in Eu- 
rope and in this country; here, indeed, more copies have 
been sold of ‘ Intermarriage’ during the last year than of any 
ther book reprinted in that time; and we believe the verdict 
of the critical and professional journals has been uniformly 
in their favor, as scientifically correct, and in tendency useful. 
The subject of the present volume is to all interesting. The 
analysis ef beauty on philesophical principles is attended with 
many difficulties, not the least of which arises from the want 
ofa fixed and acknowledged standard. The term has a 
vague meaning, varying according to national and individual 
taste and judgment. Mr. Walker is the first that has at- 
tempted its analysis and classification; the first to trace its 
connection with and dependence on anatomical structure and 
physiological laws ; to show how it may be modified by means 
within our control ; to dissect its elements, as influencing in- 
dividuals and society, and to explain how it may be perpet- 
uated in families or races. 

This edition has been edited by one of the ablest physicians 
connected with the New-York College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons. He has made some verbal alterations, omitted a 
few paragraphs to which a refined taste might object, and 
added a large amount of valuable matter relating to the sub- 
ject, in an appendix. We predict for the book as great a 
circulation as has been enjoyed by either of the works by the 
same writer previously published. (New-York: J. & H. G. 
Langley.) 


‘Georgia Illustrated.’—We alluded a few weeks ago ,to 
the prospectus of a work to be published under this title, and 
to contain ‘a series of original views of Georgia Scenery, en- 
graved on steel, with letter-press descriptions. The first 
number is now before us, and we think it equal in the beauty 
of its mechanical execution to the best imported works, and 
superior to any previous American production, of its class. 
The first view in the number for January, 1841, is of the 
State House at Milledgeville; the second, of the Rock Moun- 
tain in De Kalb county, and the third of the Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity, with descriptions by the editor, Mr. William C. Rich- 
ards, and Prof. S. K. Talmage. ‘ Georgia Illustrated’ will 
be continued in monthly parts, in quarto form, similar to Mr. 
’s ‘ American Scenery,’ with two engravings from ori- 














‘the first preduction of Lady Bulwer, is sufficiently ill-natured, 


———_—_—__—_—___—_ 
ginal drawings in such number, at fifty cents for each part, or 
five dollars a-year. Few districts posssess more romantic or 
besutiful scenery than the State of Georgia, and we hope this 
work which promises to make the topography of the Sumte fa- 
muiliar to the country,will be well supported. (Penfield,Ga.W. 
& W. C. Richards; New-York, Gould, Newman & Saxton. 


The Budget of the Bubble Family; By Lady Lytton Bul- 
wer, author of ‘ Cheveley.’ 2 vols. 12mo.—This work, like 








satirical, stupid and coarse, to please those readers who have a 
liking for such qualities. The satire we believe is mainly di- 
rected against a few individuals, who will probably not suffer 
very greatly in consequence. The suthoress has introduced, 
ameng her characters, Dr. Lardner and his frail companion, 
under the names of Dr. Epaminondas Tripe and Mrs. Light- 
body, and with a coarseness of feeling little to her credit, 
seems to look upon their outrage upon virtue and decency 
as something very droll. She has also attempted a caricature 


of an American abroad, but with indifferent success.—(Har- 
per & Brothers ) 











New Common-Place Book.—Mr. John F. Ames, of this 
State, has prepared an improved memorandum book which 
he entitles “‘ The Mnemosynum : intended to Aid, not only 
Students and Professional Men, but every other class of Citi- 
zens, in keeping a Record of Incidents, Facts, &c. in such a 
manner that they may be recalled at pleasure‘ with an Intro- 
duction, showing its Benefits and its manner of being kept.” 
We have examined this bouk with some attention, and we 
believe it well calculated to subserve the end proposed. Its 
plan is very comprehensive though perfectly simple, and a 
vast amount of facts and statistics may be recorded in it in 
such a manner that each may be referred to immediately. 
‘The Mnemosynum’ is a Jarge and neat volume, and its title 
is the only unperspicuous point about it. It is published by | 
C. Hutchinson, 41 Genesee-st. Utica, and for sale by P. Price, 
130 Fulton-st. New-York. 











Youth's Cabinet.—A small newspaper with this title is 
published weekly in New-York and Boston—N. Southard, | 
Editor. It is devoted exclusively to the intellectual tastes 
and wants of the young, and afforded at $1 per annum. The | 
paper is not just what we could wish it either in neatness of | 
appearance or in the avoidance of controverted topics, where. 
on it is more likely to provoke hostility than effect good; 
but we deem the design an excellent one, and deserving of 
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Letters on the Fine Arte—No. 13. 

THE PEOPLE. ' 
To the Citizens of New-York: It is the custom of po 
litical leaders te observe the inclinations of the mass, and to 
propose such measures as will coincide with them. In a de- 
mocracy, it is idle to propose others, since they cannot be car- 
ried. But it is not easy to discover, beforehand, what the dis- 
position of a community may be, with regard to a measure ; 
to know how far it may be approved, and the point beyond 
which it cannot be pushed. 

For my own part, I differ greatly from most of those whose 
opinions I have heard, on the subject of public taste and lib- 
erality, or I should not have undertaken my present task ; in- 
deed, I delayed it a long time, from apprehension that the 
general opinion might be better founded than my own. But 
every day has strengthened my conviction, that no course is 
proper, but to state what one believes to be the best measures 
—what ought to be done—and to depend on the pevple’s capa- 
bility to be convinced, and uot on those stratagems which 
never succeed except with the ignorant, and never endure 
after the people have had time to learn their merits. I be- 
lieve that the majority have intelligence and sense enough to 
come at the truth, provided all the facts be laid before them, 
and fair arguments used to show that what is proposed is for 
the general good; and therefore I have made the attempt 
which I think should have been made long ago, to call for a 
general expression of thé public will‘on the subject uf a public 
Museum of the Fine Arts. 

Some years since, I suggested. publicly, that all branches 
of art. except portraiture, would be more likely to derive sup- 
port from the disposition of the great number to pay a small 
sum for seeing works of art, than from that of the few to pay 
for purchase, even the amount necessary to produce them. 
It was not until I had commenced this series of letters that, 
to my surprise, I learned that it was, by some members of the 
National Academy, deémed impertinent for me, a stranger, 
to come in and attempt opposition to an institution which was 
then struggling, for its existence, against the general apathy 
of the public, and the hostility of a powerful clique. Had I 
been a forgigner, this would not have appeared strange to me; 
though even then I might have expected that a suggestion dic- 
tated sclely by my love of the arts, would have been pardoned< 
if injudicious, and courteously received at any rate ; but, hav- 
ing been born no farther off than. Boston, and having been 














encouragement. Our youth must be taught to read—not 
driven to read, but won to love it, and devote so much of 
their leisure as is consistent with health and exercise to the 
enjoyment of this richest and most enduring of pleasures. 
To this end such works as the Cabinet will be found highly 
conducive, and we commend them to universal favor. (Office, 
No 9 Spruce-street.) 





‘ The Lowell Offering’ is the title of a small magazine 
which has been sent us, made up entirely of the original con- 
tributions of females employed in the Lowell factories. It is 
not so well printed nor on so good paper as it should have 
been, but its contents are creditable to the writers, and both 
the design and the execution do honor to Lowell and her fac- 
tory-girls. We believe, however, that the conductors will 
find it inexpedient ‘to confine themselves to the insertion of 
orignal articles, however able their list of contributors. In 
future, contributions from operatives of both sexes are to di- 
versify its pages. The Editors repel with needless earnest- 
ness but just indignation the base calumnies afloat with regard 
to the moral cheracter of our manufacturing towns, and espe. 
cially of the females there employed, and remark— 


“‘ Close personal observation has satisfied us that, in respect 
of morality and intell:gence, they [the Lowell operatives } will 
not suffer by a comparison with the inhabitants of any part of 
moral and enlightenei New-England.” 


{ A. Watson, 15 Central-street, Lowell. 


The Steamboat Swallow.—The detention of this boat, 
while on her way down to this city, from Albany, on Tuesday 
evening, which occasioned considerable anxiety for a day or 
two, was owing to the breaking of the fastenings to the upper 
end of the piston-rod. She anchored at Red Hook, where 
she remained until 12 o’clock Wednesday, when the steam- 











many years in Europe, receiving the benefits of its institutions, 
without payment, and without ever being reminded that I was 
a stranger, (except by an apple-woman in Paris, who laughed 
at some blunder in my speech,) I felt myself at home, and 
did not dream of giving. offence, or incurring personal dis- 
grace. At the time I merely heard, from the artists with 
whom I was acquainted, that the scheme could not succeed if 
attempted; that I must not judge of the public taste here by 
that in Boston; that the indifference to art was almost total; 
and many other things, purporting that the people would not 
give a shilling to seé the Louvre, much less any gallery that 
we could possibly establish. Having seen very little of the 
New-Yorkers, [ could not dispute what was told me; but I 
doubted it; and determined to watch every chance of placing 
historical painting in a better position. 

An acquaintance of six years with the New-Yorkers has 
cenvinced me that they are not niggardly, nor so destitute of 
taste as to take no pleasure in seeing fine works of art, nor so 
rash in judgement as not to allow some weight to the opinion 
of those communities which have deemed the fine arts worthy 
of liberal public patronage. The fault of this inactivity isnot 
in the people individually, but in the unorganised condition 
which has been allowed to continue. I do not know but I am 
the first who has proposed to establish such an institution, for 
the general use, and pay for it from the treasury. The excuse 
made for this delay, on the part of public advisers, is, that 
neither political party will propose a measure, which involves 
expense, unless it is sure the other party will not cry out 
against the expense, and make it a means of drawing over 
that small portion who can be influenced by such means. 

I admit that this is some excuse, but I think the circum- 
stances which give rise to it are most unfortunate, and should 
be amended. The subordinatien of local governments to be 








boat Utica went to her relief and that of the passengers. 


used as electioneering engines for the general government, 
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and, sometimes, of local elections to be mere tests of the 
strength of parties, appears to me not necessary, nor very 
serviceable, te the end proposed. And if it were, I believe 
jt would be wrongit would be sactifising the greater to the 
lesser. A country, whose general government, limited hke 
ours, is conducted ever so well, but whose city and town gov- 
ernments are truckling and inefficient, is in some respects, 
like a village, every family in whieh is disorganized. No gen- 
eral supervision can render it happy, or even comfortable. 
But the present question is, are the majority, in this city, 
so far cultivated that they can derive pleasure and instruction» 
or other benefits, from the fine arts, enough to reward them for 
the cost, or be convinced, by the talent now engaged in the 
press, that they candoso? The question és, absolutely, what 
Ihave stated ; and those who remain inective on the subject, 
tacitly confess, either that they believe the majority still too 
rude, the press too weak and disunited, or that they are them- 
selves of opinion that the arts are not worthy of public atten- 
tion. I am happy to say that some men of talent are satis- 
fied that this measure deserves to be carried, and can be car- 
ried. Your obedient servant, § JONATHAN PERICLES. 


University Intelligence.—Rev. Henry B. Bascom, D. D., 
Prefessor of moral science and belles letters in the Augusta 
College, of Kentucky, has been unanimously elected to the pre- 
sidency of the College of Louisiana, at Jackson. 

A catalogue of the officers and students of Amherst (Mass ) 
College, represents the number of students to be 157—80 se- 
niors, 35 juniors, 40 sophomores, and 52 freshmen. 

The Annual Catalogue, for 1940-1, of Williams College, 
states the number of undergraduates to be 155. The Faculty, 
composed of the President, six professors and one tutor, are 
men well known to the public as efficient and able teachers, 
—and the prospects of the Institution are highly flattering. 

Bowdoin College has just issued its Triennial Catalogue, 
giving the whole number of its alumni, 683; 73 of whom have 
deceased. The whole number of its graduates, 103. The 
Faculty consists of a President, 6 professors, and 2 tutors. 

Harvard University has issued, also, its catalogue, stating 
its number at 440 ; 243 of whom are under tes; 20 of 
theology, 95 of law, 74 of medicine, and 4 residents.—The 
whole corps of instruction comprises 38, exclusive of corpora- 
tion and board of overseers. 

Rev. Dr. Noyes, well known as a successful expositor, has 
entered upen the duties of the Hanceck professorship of He- 
brew in this university. 











‘ Spirit of '76.'+Under this title a new ‘ Native Ameri- 
can’ paper has been statted in this city by Mr. E. Barnett. 
We do not approve of the spirit which impels to the for- 
mation of a ‘Native American’ party, nor the distinc 
tien it seeks to create. All citizens of the United States 
ought to feel as Americans, whether Native or Adopted ; that 
some do not, isa deplorable fact, but the crooked will never 
be made straight by twisting him. Let us trust to kindness, 
patience and experience to correct the errors of ignorance, 
prejudice and misrepresentation. 


Lectures on Government.—In another column will be found 
the prospectus of a course of lectures on Government, to be 
delivered in the Stuyvesant Ins:itute, by Mr. Hunter. The 
subjects of his lectures are of high interest not only to men 
who give much thought to religions matters, but to statesmen 
and politicians ; and as nearly all men are politicians among 
us, Mr. Hunter should have a large audience, He is said to 
bea very able man, and a fine speaker. 


The Edinburg Review, for Octeber, has been reprinted by 
Mrs. Masor. It is an excellent number—worth the cost of 
the work for a year. 


An Anti-Slavery Convention at Washington.—Hon. 
Thomas Morris, late ven of dhe ay has written a let- 
ter projecting a convention tes from the Anti-Slave 
Societies of each free State, to sit at Washington during ty 
next session of Congress; to form an organized body, holding 

the sub- 


accuracy the proceedings of Con- 
public men; and to take appropriate measures for 
Conventions 


the of emancipation. 
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Money Matters —The Express of Monday afternoon sa: 
Patent ona ordpethemd poy: herve: oe cghe a sedlops 
disappointment, not to passengers, to many persons 
ging — remittarices. Rertnay P amount 

Bills. packet ship Pat enry, for Liverpool, 
which was to sail to-day, is delayed tillto-merrow. She will 
no doubt take out some of the passengers from thé steamer 

President. The London packet is a'so detained till the 12th. 

The New-Orleans Bulletin of the 31st says: ‘“‘ The Money 
market remains without change. The example of the Phila. 
delphia Banks may be expected to influence resumption here, 
particular] oe nap ihae egpar mone ae ype pene 
upon our resuming with some degree of certainty. 
Suspension was resorted to more as an expediency than as & 
necessity, and when the Banks in a majority of the States re- 
sume, ours will have no plea for a continued suspension. 
The expectation of a resumption now, must have a tendency 
to depress the exchanges on other places, at a season of the 
year when our crys oe so heavy.” 

The Rochester rat cautions the public against coun- 
terfeit ten dollar notes en the Butchers’ and Traders’ Bank in 
the City of New-York. The plate is the same of the late 
counterfeits on the Orville Bank, Vt. A number have recently 
been put in circulation in that city. 





Arxansas Banxs.—The Little Rock Gazette of the 27th 
observes: ‘‘ We have to announce to the public the cheer- 
ing intelligence that the State Bank in this city will resume 
the payment of specie on all her notes on the first day of Oc- 
tober next. This is the first step in the good work of re- 
sumption in eur own State, and we hope, and have reason 
to believe, will be followed up by every other bank in Arkan- 
sas on or before the first of Januaty next. It is a decisive 
step. The resumption by the State Bank will make her notes 
receivable for dues to the General Gevernment, and in pay- 
ment for public lands, and will thus be of immense advantage 
to her to the State.’ 


Pennsylvania North Branch Canal.—The Danville, Pa. 
Intelligencer says: Since the completion of the repairs, and 
admission of the water on this division of the public works, a 
vast deal of business has been done, and the line is used more 
than at any previous time, for the tran«portation of coal, mer- 
chandize, produce, &c. Those who have so largely embarked 
in the iron business, at this place, are rapidly supplying them- 
selves with coal for the winter season, and the state of the 
navigatien has been quite favorable to their exertions. These 
active and extensive business operations give a lively and ani- 
mating appearance to things in this vicinity, and seem to at- 
tract the especial notice of all travelers and visiters who 
chance to have a view of the extensive improvements now go- 
tag on at this place. 


Mail Robbery, Knoxville, Ten., Oct. 27.—Frequent losses 
of money have occurred for some time past, in the mail be- 
tween this place and Jonesborough, and during the past week 
measures were taken by persons connected with the Post 
Office Department to detect the robber. John W. Sassean, 
Deputy Postmaster at Morristown, in Jefferson County, aged 
about eighteen years, has been apprehended on a charge of 
embezzling the lost money, and on Saturday was brought 
for trial before the United States Circuit Court in session at 
this place, Judges Catron and Brown presiding, but, en ap- 
plication of defendant’s counsel, the case was postponed to 
the next term of the court. 


Steamboat Accident.—The steamboat Le Roy, Captain 
Smith, which was employed on the Brunswick (Geo.) Line, 
to convey the mail passengers between Chattahooche and 
Tela, burst her poiler on the 24th ult, and afterward teok fire 
and burnt to the water’s edge, opposite Blount’s town. Six 
persons were killed, and Psa p dangerously wounded. Of 
thirteen persons on board, only three unhurt. 

Georgia.—By the census recently taken, Richmond county, 
Geo., is found to contain 11,899 inhabitants; Columbia county 
11,556 ,Bryan county, 2,908, and Clark county 10,680. 


Suicide—On Monday morning a German musi ‘ien, by 
the name of Henry Sliephake, attached to the orchestra of 
the Front-street theatre, committed suicide at his house in 
Pratt-street, Baltimore, by taking arsenic. He lingered until 
Thursday night, 12 o’clock, when he expired. No cause can 
be assigned for the rash act, other than a preying melancholy, 
which was caused by the death of his wife. 


Oliver Ames, of West Bridgewater, Mass., commenced life 


by aaling = dozen shovels which he togk to market in a 
wagon. He now owns three extensi at Easton, 
Braintree, and West Bridgewater—emp! workmen, 
and has four teams to carry his shovels i 


fits are 20,000 dollars annually. He commenced life eet 
a dollar. 


A State Convention of the Agrculturists of Alabama, has 
been called to assemble at Tuscaloosa, on the first Thursday 
after the meeting of the Legislature. The object is to ex- 
change information as to the resources of the state and project 
some way of ee each other promptly a knowledge 









From Frorma.—St. A 





of improved medes " out by science and 
matured by experiment, and of securing to each other, in the 
best way, the profits of their industry. 







sha been received. The 
limited force prevents 
Indians, who are known to be 
neighborhoods. Indian fires were seen in 
along the coast south of Cape Canaveral by the 
Waiter M. and three Indians on 





On the 18th, the schooner Walter M. sent in her boat to New 

Smyrna, for the garrison despatches, and, while crestugian 
uito Bar oe. hap tar asere | td which accident a man named 
‘erguson, harged the United States 

drowned, . eee 





Census 0, Delaware.—Delaware is the first State of which 
we have a complete census. The following we find in the 


Wilmington Gazette. It will be seen that the increage 
ears is but 1368. 1830. At 
ewcastle County ............-.--- 20710 33,118 
BNE Wenets vicdsstecoeresssesoce 19,911 19.858 
Sussex .4.... »22----0- seewee cece 27,118 25,191 
BOE dco cate qoedsceseueseasoens< 76,739 78,107 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE GOVERNOR. 
James Bowen, of the city of New-York, Aid-de-Camp tp 
the Commander-in-Chief, in the place of Jonathan Amory, 


Charles C. P. Arndt, of Astor, Wisconsin Territory, ¢ 
Commissioner of Deeds for the State of New-York. 

David A. Wall, of Washington City, in the District of Co. 
lumbia, a Commissioner of Deeds for the State of New-York, 





Texas.—The steamship Savannah has arrived at New-Op. 
leans with Galveston papers te the 22d. Congress 





assembles 
on the Ist Monday in Nevember.—Gen. Houston’s plan of 
organizing recruits for the army, appears to be unpopular, 
The expense for supporting the Texan Navy, with its 
number ef vessels, is estimated at $571,879 50. The Galven 
ton Courier says the times are dull, and there is neither money, 
politics’ nor news in circulation. 

There are eleven papers published in Texas, and all—with 
the exception of the Austin City Gazitte—are warmly advo 
cating the necessity of immediately sending the Navy to sea, 
with fighting orders. They hold that nothing but decisiveand 
direct bellicose operations will bring Mexico to acknowledge 
the independence of the young Republic. 

The Texan fleet had been at Yucatan; they were received 
as a national fleet ; the ports were illluminated, and one of the 
grandest and most splendid festivals ever kncwn in that 
country, was given to the officers of the Texan fleet, in Cam- 
peachy. The Federalists of Yucatan and Campeachy are 
anxious to form an alliance with Texas. 

At the latest dates Gen. Urrea was 12 miles from the city 
of Mexico, in momentary expectation of being attacked by 
the united forces of Bustamente and Gen. Santa Anna, who 
had formed an alliance to sustain centralism. 


EEE 


Mexico.—The New-Orleans Bulletin says:—“ Our He 
vana papers contain Mexican dates to a week or two into 
October. We learn from Vera Cruz, that the British Minis 
ter had made repeated complaints as to the delay of the gov: 
ernment in replying to the several demands made upon the 
Mexican Government, (probably in regard to the 
ment of men in California, and the internal duty,) 
unless a reply was made in a given time, he should 
his passport. This important step was said to ha 
sioned a great sensution ameng the reflecting people. 
much so, that a petition was immediately presented to 
gress on the subject, and a secret session of the Chamber of 
Deputies was held in consequence; and the Mexican paper 


ile 


Fe 





observes, that a great many persons were dissatisfied at the 
result of their deliberations.’ 


Tosasco.—lIt is stated that an iniquitous act in Tebascs, 
bas reduced a considerable part of the capital of that depart 
ment to ashes, and reduced a great part of the inhabitants to 
poverty and wretchedness. 


Prospect ef Romanism.—One hundred years ego, by far 
greater part of Christendom, was under d 
of the Pope. Now the Roman Catholic States of Europe, 
exclusive of France, which can ecarcely be deemed 8 spi 
vassal ef the See of Rome,include a pepulation of 78 
of America 23,500,000. The Protestant States of 
and America have 208,000 000; France has 33,900: 
and Russia 62,000,090. The gate of the former i 
102,000,000 ; of the latter 302,000,00. The only states 
have materially extended their limits and increased the 
strength within the last thirty vears, are Great Britain, 
sia, Prussia and the United States. Thirty years ago, 
four powers had under their sway less than . 
mae of subjects ; they now number, two hundred and 
illions ! 


Nearly a fourth part of the revenue of Russia is 
from the sale of spirits, it being a government monopely. 
is computed that millions of of brandy alone 
are drunk by the peasantry of that . 
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A Proclamation, 
py WILLIAM H. SEWARD, Governor of the State af New-York. 
Gop has been pleased to preserve our lives during another 

and to bless our land and make it very plenteous. Heslch, 
Peace and Liberty have dwelt among us, and Religion has min- 
istered her divine counsels and consolations. No danger has 
menaced us from abroad, nor has the alarm of j=testine commo 
ion, sedition or tumult disturbed the quiet of our dwellings.— 
The clouds have not withheld from the arth their timely rain, 
nor the sun its genial heat. The pleagh bas not been stayed in 
the forrow, nor has blight or miidew diminished the abundant 


We have exhibited co the world the sublime spectacle of mil- 
lions of freemen carefully discussing the measures and policy 
which concern their welfare, and peacefully committing the pre- 
cious trast of their interests and hopes to the care of their chosen 
Magistrates. While our confidence in the stability of Republi- 
can Institutions is thus strengthened, their benign operation has 
been manifested in the sway of mild and equal laws, the enjoy- 
ment of equal privileges by all classes of citizens, the security of 
personal rights, and the intellectual and moral improvement of 

In remembrance of these signal and manifold blessings and 
privileges, it becomes us to lift up our hearts and ascribe all the 
power and glory to Him who looketh down from Heaven and 
considereth all them that dwell upon the earth. I do, therefore, 
in pursuance of a custom sanctioned by the People, set apart and 
appoint THURSDAY, the seventeenth day of December next, to 
be observed throughout this State as a day for the annual offer- 
ings of PRAISE, THANKSGIVING, and Prayer. I respectfully 
recommend to my fellow-citizens to abstain from all secular oc- 
cupations on that day; to gather themselves in their solemn as- 
semblies ; to render to our Heavenly Father the homage of hearts 
softened and warmed by his unbounded goodness; to commit to 
his tender care the poor, the neglected and the oppressed, and 
te supplicate a continuance of his favor te this People throughout 
all generations. However we may be separated by opinions or 
associations, all the citizens of the Republic have equal political 
rights, and have the same motives to desire its peace, happiness 
and perpetual prosperity. The Church of the living God is one, 
and embraces all those who in humility of spirit receive His holy 
faith, and through divine aid seek to keep His commandments. 
Let us, therefore, in perfect harmony and charity, one with an- 
other, as Patriots and Christians, implore Him to sustain and 
bless all our Civil and Religious Institutions, and to dispense to 
us abundantly that heavenly grace which, with faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, leads through the ways of virtue here tothe blessed 
society of the Redeemed in His everlasting Kingdom. 

Given under my hand anfi the privy seal of the State, at the 
{t. 8.] City of Albany, this ninth day of November, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty. 

By the Governor. WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 

Samus. Buatcurorp, Private Sccretary. 





PROFESSIONAL COURTESY. 

Itis probably known to most readers that a work entitled ‘ The 
American Journal of Dental Science’ is published monthly in this 
city and Baltimore, devoted to the interests of Dental Science. We 
have heretofere spoken of it favorably, as we thought it deserved; 
but a circumstance which recently come to our knowledge has modi- 
fiedour good opinion, at least of the courtesy and good taste of its 
conductors. It seems that Dr. J. W. Crane, an eminent and most 
skilful Dentist, of this City, was twice solicited to subscribe for the 
work, which he declined to do; and oa a third application, being 
urged by the solicitor to give his reasons for declining, he replied 
that he considered a Medical education essential to a public teacher 
ef Dental Science, and of this he considered the Editors of the Journal 
deficient. This answer—earnestly requested—appears to have been 
reported to the New-York Editors of the work, and thereupon the 
following paragraph appeared in the succeeding number of the Jour- 
nel—after an allusion to the favor and good opivion ef an eminen 
Dentist abroad: 

“How unlike this gentlemanly conduct in relation to our unremu 

efforts to disseminate useful information to the profession, 
was the language and deportment of J.W. Crane, an ™.D. Deatist 
Janay, ayy op tho agent vben he called on the aoaabere of 
informed us, that be should pet subscribe for the AY of Dental 
Science, because no one of the individuals a ee ‘ork, wh> have 





the ce of its publica ion, is an » that no 
one had not received a Medical s bea tist. 
“I would lly request some of our mathematical friends to 
solve the following equation in what was denominated, in my 
vv ee Figs one such es 
former i 9 any talents, b 
liberal views, been ab'e to instruct the Dentists, and 


the char- 

acter of the Dental profession in one of the of Eu- 
Toei" Bons ne Sr guy hoes pe 
tists, ¢ same profes- 

Soueungince er America?” 


Now this strikes us as one of the grossest and most unjustifiable per- 
vertions of the power of the press to péreonal a ew ends-—e 








MISCELLANEOUS, 








dragging of individual conduct and opinions opp 

for no solid reasen whatever. And the atteck so made has 
been followed up by other demonstratiens of hostility, evincing the 
same vindictive spirit, We are happy to do what is in our power to 
combat this spirit by giving place to the following explanatory letter 
to a distinguished Dentist in Boston. 


Dear Sir—Since I saw you, I 
of the Dentist’s Journal con’ 
wote attached to an excellent article written by 
more. Edam, Seas ae ili efbets in sty business from that wn- 

voked ; but I find that, since it p 

to extend to me the hand of ship, and of 
those who remain friendly to ue were not ‘conhy of on 
invitation to the late ‘Dental Convention ’"—myseif sharing in 
clusion. Now [ protest against the means which have been used to 
alienate from me the good opinions of any of my professional breth- 
ren;—I protest against the justice of the attack upon me, and I am 
determined no longer to submit to it in silence. 

The attack in the Journal grew out of a refusal on my part to sub- 
scribe to it. The impudent agent came to me and said, ‘‘ All the first 
Dentists had subscribed or would subscribe to it.” I gave him to un- 
derstand that I considered myself respectable, though I had not sub- 
, and should not subscribe; and that I had a mind of my own 

and my own reasons. came back the second or third 
time with et ate eee wished to know my reasons. I told 
e Medical Dentists; and 
if those who conducted it here in New-York were as capable as the 
Baltimore Editor, | would take it with pleasure. He then repre- 
sented the New-York Editor asa medical man. I told him he was 
not; but nota word was said about M. D. or a Diploma. Out of this 
conversation originatéd the attack on me published in the third num- 
ber of the Dentists’ Journal. The author of it has acknowledged in a 
blic medical Journal, in a lecture on the qualifications uisite 
for a Dentist, thatthey should be such as I stated to his agent; but 
he ceuld not endure to have his own science and skill doubted—his 
love of tion is too sensitive on that poiat. The last conversa- 
tion I hxd with him was to instruct bim on the vitality of the Teeth ; 
and that was pot the first time he received instruction frem the same 
source. I gave lectures to the New-York Dentists’ Society, and gave 
them many new ee ee of instruments, some of which I obtained 
from yourself. T py: alsotaken patterns of my Operating Chair, 
which I invented ut ten years since; and now he accuses me of 
not aiding in the i vement and elevation of the Science! If this 
be true, why have I been called upon to lecture before the Society, 
which was formed in 1834? Why have they published extracts from 
my Lectures in the Medical Journal? Asd why have the Medical 
| Students of Crosby-st. College invited me to lecture to them on dis- 
eases connected with the Teeth; and a ter receiving the Lectures 
ratuitously, set me business sufficient to pay for a full course 1— 
Nod why do they continue to exert their influence in my favor among 
all their acquain' ance, if [ have done nothing for the Profession ? 

It is = known by ra etubesed Penton, eo there are about 
twenty ases appertaining to ‘eeth, w are net investiga- 
ted by our Medical Paculty in their Lectures. The ehenequenes te 
the Medical man refers his patient to the Dentist when such a dis- 
ease occurs in his practice; and, if the Dentist has not a Medical ed- 
ucation, he refers him back to the Medical man ; and thus the patient 
falls between them. 

Why has my assailant, in his Lecture on the qualifications of a 
Dentist, made the following remarks !—(Sce the U. 8. Medical Jour- 
nal, page 256:) “ A case occurred a few months ago the subject of 
which I directed to call on Dr. Crane, being unable, from the partial 
examination I made, to discover the seat of the disease, which proved 
to be confined to the antrum maxillare ; which affords another strong 
proof of the necessity ard importance of apatomical and physiological 
research among those who have chosen or may choose the profes- 
sion.” If the lecturer had said he was unable to discover the seat of 
the disease for want of Medical knowledge, he would have been a 
little nearer the truth, and that truth couid have been expressed in 


fewer w 
I hear that a Medical Society has ted him the de of M. D. 
From what Society he received it | have not learned; but one thing 


we may rely upon: that it was not granted unsoughr, nor cn account 
of his knowledge of Medicine; nor uf his education; ner of his late 
operati esen the Teeth. And if he did not pay a price for it, I am 
no Yankee. But why should he seek such an re eo title and 
distinction ?—or accept it after it was conferred? I would like to 
krow where he atte Lectures ; and whether be can treat diseases 
of the antrum maxilarie, and ether diseases connected with the Teeth, 
with any better success, now that he is legally invested with the ti- 
tle of M. D.?—and, in fine, how much the shadow is worth without 
the sf Faithfully yours, J.W.C. 








i A NEW GALLERY of ancient and modern original Italian 
Paintings in a spacious and well lighted room, is now ready for the 
reception of visitors at 333 Broadway, corner of Anthony street, which 
has been refitted for the purpose, under the direction of Mr.G Clark. 
it comprises over three hundred Oil Paintings, executed by the most 
celebrated masters in Europe, and selected from a still larger collec- 
tion with great care, to admit nothing which could offend the most 
scrupulous delicacy. No idea of their beauty and value can be formed 
without several inspections which will amply repay the trouble of a 
visit—Among them are the productions ef Michae! Angelo, Raphiel, 
Guido, Coreggiv, Rubens, Salvator Rosa, Titian Domenichine, &c.&c 
Also, at the same place, is another Gallery, whore may be seen the 
Venus receiving the Apple, by Tenerari, a pupil ef Canova, of the. 
finest Carrara marble, and alarge number of paintings of Venuses, 
Dianas, &c. Goddesses by the mest celebrated masters.—Both Gal 
leries will be open daily (Sundays excepted) from 9 A. M. till 10 P.M. 
Admittance te each 25 cents. Mouthly tickets $1. Catalogues 12} 
cents. Oct. 10. 





TO PRINTERS. 

A first rate opportunity is now offered to a practical man in the 
purchase of part of a valuable Printing establishment in the Western 
or central part of New-York. It is situated in one of the most flour 
ishing towns and counties in the State and would be disposed of, if 
applied for soon, at a great bargain, Tolitics, Administration. For 
further information inquire of the editor of the New-Yorker, or ad- 
dress him post paid. 





i? MISS DINGLEY gives Lessons on the Piano Ferre, and in 
Simcinc—on the most modern and approved Methods. 





Fer Terms, etc., apply at No. 69 Beekman-street. 
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briously before the NEW-YORK LYCEUM LECTURES. 


The Second Angual Course will be opened by the Hon. JOHN 
QUINCY ADAMS. on Wednesday, the 18th November, at half-pest 
7, P.M, in the Broadway Tabernacle. He wil) be succeeded by the 
following gentlemen ; one lecture being given on Wednesday of each 
ensuing week, at the same time and place: 

Hon. James T, Austiv, on “ The Siege of Boston.” 

Hon. D. D. Barnard, on ——. 


Joha Griscom, LL. D., on “The Mosaic Account of the Creating, 
verified by Recent Geological Discoveries.” 

Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, on “The Study of the Constitution 
of the United States in Connection with its Early History.” This 
Lecture will be particularly addressed to young men. 

Hoa, Iease Hill, on “The Mountains of New-England, their Soll 
and Agriculture.” 

Rev. W. C. Brownlee, two Lectures, on “ The Dawn and Progress 
ef Civil and Religious Liberty in Scotland.” 

Rev. G. W. Bethune, on “ Athens in the time of Pericles ” 

Other pames will be announced in a few days. 

The Course will consist of about 15 Lectures. 

Price of Tickets —Non. Members $2 ; Ladies $1 ; Members (admit- 
tinga lady and gentleman) $2; Single Lectures (a lady and gentle- 
man), 50 cents. 

Any person may become a member of the Lyceum by paying two 
dollars annually, which will entitle them to the use of the Library and 
Reading Room now in progress of formation. 

Tickets may be had of John L. Salisbury, Treasurer, 24 Barclay-st, 
of Gould, Newman & Saxton. corner of Fulton and Nassau-sts.; of A. 
Zabriskie, 17 Cedar-st. Members will procure their tickets of the 
Treasurer. By order of the Board of Directors, 

Nov. 6. JNO. H. GRISCOM, M.D. President. 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION LECTURES, 1840,-1 

Tatroductory—By Philip Hone, Esq. 

Two Lectures ‘Oa the Antiquities of America,” by the Hon. Ga- 
briel Furman. 

Three Lectures “On Anatomy, with the Anatomical Figure, con- 
structed by Dr. Augoux of Paris. 

1. “ Heart and Circulation of the Blood.” 

2. “Digestion.” 

3. “ The Brain and Nervous System.” B Dr Gunning 8. Bedford. 

Two Lectures “On History and the best wey of Studying it, with 
some Select Examples uf its Connection with English Poetry.” By 
Rev. Samuel H. Cox, D D. 

Two Lectures “On the Literature of the Age of Elisabeth.” By 
Isaac S. Hone, Esq. 

One Lecturé “The Reiga of Louis XIV.” By Theodore Sedg- 
wick, Esq. 

One Lecture “ On the Importance of a General diffusion of Know- 
ledge in the United States, and the means of its accomplishment.” 
By Prefessor Dapiel Haskell. 

One Lecture “On the Progress and Influence of American Steam 
Navigation.” By James H. Lanman, Esq. 

Two Lectures “On the Formation of Opinions” By Rev. Heary 
W. Bellows. 

Two Lectures—1. “On Mexico "—2. “ The Influence of Commerce 
upon Character.” By John L. H. McCracken, Esq. 

One Lec: ure, “Ancient Commerce.” By Ben jamin D. Silliman, Esq 

One Lecture,“ The State Debts of the United States with their 
Resources.” By John Duer, Esq This Lecture will be free. 

One Lecture, “* The Reformation, its Natural Causes, and its Influ- 
ence on Civilizatiou.” By Matthew C. Patterson, Esq. 

One Lecture, by the Hon. William Inglis. 

One Lecture, ‘‘ An Essay upon the History and Character of the 
Aboriginal Inhabitents of North America.” By J. Prescott Hall, Esq. 

One Lecture, by the Rev. Edward Y. Higbee. 

One Lecture, “Oa the Merchants of the time of Elizabeth.” By 
Thomas W. Tucker, Esq. 

Two Lectures, On the Doctrine of Chances. By Samuel Ward, Esq. 

TERMS FOR THE COURSE. 





Members .....- s0000s cecnssceceessececceccce sees 2 00 
Ladies ..... © 00 066000 0000 00 codecs coseccccceseses & OD 
Non-Members .. «0.0 0+ cesses sececccessecceecesces 3 00 


The Introductory Lecture will be delivered on Tuesday evening, 
he 17th November inst. HECTOR MORISON, 
Nev. 6. Chairman Lecture 


Married, 
On the 12th by the Rev. Mr. William J. James to 
uot inst., by Benedict, 
p-.. £0, Gotan Esq. of this city, to Margaret Brooks, daughter 
Nov. 11, Danie! E. Smith. to Julia nn Greenlaw. 
Also, John R. to Elizabeth Underhill. 
Nev. 7, William H. Mott, Esq. to Mary R. 


Thomas. 
Nov. 12, in Brooklyn, Bradfoad Kuapp,jof this city, to Susan 8. 
daughter of ughes. 


Died, 
Nov. 9, William F. Braxton, of Virginia, aged 27. 
am race ae 


Also, 
Also, Hesther Wi 
Nov. 11, Joba Albert 


hive wits of Dr. 





y iim Newey of her age. 
aged 21. 


W. McCready. 
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, THE SPANISH GUITAR. 
SUNG BY MISS SHIRREFF—COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE BY S. NELSON, 

















The Spanish Guitar! the Spanish Guitar! by a 
NE. Touch’d 
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SECOND VERSE. 
The Spanish Guitar! the *panish Guitar! 
When at the vesper hour. 
The loveliest rays of the twilight star 
First beam on the Citron bewer— 
When the Sunbeam sets, and the Castanets 
Beat time te the gladd’ning strain; _.. 
And dark eyes glance in Goce Sa 
Te the sweet Guitar of Spain. A 
THIRD VERSE. , 
The Spanish Guitar! the Spanish Guitar! _ 
What pleasure its music brings; 
A zest te Joy, and a baim for Care, 
Come forth from ite magic strings! - 
If its sounds are blest by the stranger breath, 
@er whieh ne fond mem'ries reiga— 
Wha a bliss is mine, wheee heart is the stiat 
Offa thousand joys of Spain! 
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